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578 To a Lady of the Eighteenth Century, etc. 


TO A LADY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, IN MEMORY OF 
METASTASIO. 


Nice. though your lips of coral 
Now are dust; 

And the schoolboy scans the moral 

Graven on your broken bust. 


in the gilt barocco chapel 


After Mass; 
Where ten coats with broidered lapel 


Bent when Nice used to pass. 


Still perchance your spirit hovers 
Where the lute 

And the voices of your lovers 

Chimed, but now are gone and mute. 


Where the lonely arbor’s hollow 
Shadier grows, 

And the butterflies can follow 

Fearlessly to kiss the rose. 


And you smile because a poet 


A la mode 
Flouted you; and then, we know it, 


Wrote an abject palinode. 


For your hands, though light as 
feathers, 
Held him tight: 
Love was made to last all weathers, 
Not to change with day and night. 
L. 


SONGS OF THE ROAD. 


I. 
His song of dawn outsoars the joyful 
bird, 
Swift on the weary road his footfall 
comes; 
The dusty air that by his stride is 
stirred 
Beats with a buoyant march of fairy 
drums. 
“Awake, O Earth! thine ancient slum- 
ber break; 
To the new day, O slumbrous Earth, 
awake!” 


Yet long ago that merry march began, 
His feet are older than the path they 
tread; 


His music is the morning-song of man, 

His stride the stride of all the valiant 
dead; 

His youngest hopes are memories, and 


his eyes 
Deep with the old, old dream that never 


dies. 
Il. 


Turn back, my Soul, no longer set 
Thy peace upon the years to come: 

Turn back, the land of thy regret 
Holds nothing doubtful, nothing 


dumb. 


There are the voices, there the scenes 
That make thy life in living truth 
A tale of heroes and of queens, 
Fairer than all the hopes of youth. 
Henry Newbolt. 


The Spectator. 


TO A LINNET. 


Nay, preen again thy painted breast 


And preen thy wing, 
No menace to thy folded nest 


Or thee I bring, 
I come upon thy whin and weed 


To have thee sing. 


Because a near and heavy need 


To sing is mine, 
I bring an immelodious reed 


To school at thine. 
A lucky hour finds Fate at fault, 


Fate most malign, 


Its end must fall with dread assault, 
Shift how I will. 
Sweet master, teach me to exalt 


My coming ill, 
Teach thou my pipe while learn it may 
Some little skill, 


For I that fear and cannot stay 
The poisoned whip, 
Would know with song to put away 
A craven lip. 
Ralph Hodgson. 
The Saturday Review. 
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Presidential Possibilities. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


The first thing to be said of the Pres- 
idential possibilities of 1908 is that Mr. 
Roosevelt is not one of them. He 
has voluntarily withdrawn from the 
contest. He announced immediately 
after the election of 1904 that he would 
neither be a candidate for nor accept 
another nomination, basing his decision 
on “the wise custom” which since 
Washington’s day has limited the Pres- 
ident to two terms of office. This 
decision Mr. Roosevelt has since re- 
iterated with an emphasis that practi- 
eally all his countrymen have been con- 
strained to accept as final. There are 
some, indeed, who still maintain that 
the last word on the subject rests, not 
with Mr. Roosevelt, but with the people 
or with the party, who deny the right 
of a man in his position thus to efface 
himself, and who hint that the Conven- 
tion when it meets may after all insist 
upon nominating him. I would as 
readily undertake to predict the price 
of one of Mr. Harriman’s stocks six 
months hence as to forecast the out- 
come of an American political Conven- 
tion when feelings run high and candi- 
dates are many. Nothing is impossi- 
ble to such an assembly under such 
conditions, and to dismiss Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination as inconceivable is to 
betray a lack of faith in the pictur- 
esque capabilities of American politics 
for which there is really no justifica- 
tion. In spite of the business depres- 
sion and of the prejudice against a 
third term, Mr. Roosevelt, in my judg- 
ment, is by far the strongest candidate 
that the Republicens could put for- 
ward. The rank and file of the party 
would like nothing better than to 
march beneath his banner again; its 
leaders, or some of them, and their al- 
lies in the world of high finance, while 
more than ever embittered against the 
President, are aware that his hold over 





the masses is immeasurably greater 
than theirs; the “plain people” still 
look upon him as their only effective 
champion against the alliance of cor- 
porate wealth with conscienceless poli- 
tics; still believe that he, if any man, 
can free the country from the domina- 
tion of millionaires in league with 
bosses; still approve his policies, and 
would rather see them carried on by 
his own hands than by those of an un- 
derstudy. These are considerations 
that in the surcharged atmosphere of 
a political Convention might at any mo- 
ment acquire an irresistible force. My 
New York friends assure me that this 
is altogether to misread the situation, 
that the American people have defi- 
nitely swept Mr. Roosevelt from his 
pedestal, have agreed in throwing upon 
him the blame for the recent panic, 
and are unanimously longing for a re- 
turn to caution and conservatism. 
They declare that not only could Mr. 
Roosevelt not be nominated, but that, 
if he were nominated, his defeat at the 
polls would be sure and crushing. I 
have long ceased, however, to take my 
cue on things American from New 
York, and I am firmly persuaded that 
on this matter, as on most others, the 
great city on Manhattan Island is tem- 
peramentally incapable either of appre- 
ciating or of interpreting American sen- 
timent. Mr. Roosevelt, it is very prob- 
able, has lost something of his influ- 
ence and popularity, but he could lose 
a good deal more and still remain by 
all odds the most powerful, trusted, 
and commanding figure in the Republi- 
can ranks. His nomination, therefore, 
though unlikely, is not incredible. De- 
mocracy is not easily baulked of havy- 
ing its way with its favorites, and it is 
just on the cards that such a summons 
may yet be addressed to President 
Rveosevelt as Lord Palmerston received 
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during the Crimean war from the 
British nation. Whether it would 
meet with a similar reception is a point 
on which I cannot stop to speculate. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose 
to insist that while there exists a re- 
mote chance that in spite of himself 
the nomination may at the last moment 
be offered to Mr. Roosevelt, he is not 
and will not be a candidate for it. 
There cannot, however, be much 
doubt that the President, while un- 
willing to succeed himself, is anxious 
to influence the choice of his successor, 
and that Mr. William H. Taft is the 
man on whom he has staked his hopes. 
Indeed, if anything could induce Mr. 
Roosevelt to seek or accept a renomi- 
nation, it would be the prospect that 
otherwise the Republican candidate 
might be a man belonging to the Con- 
servative wing of the party, and either 
openly or secretly opposed to the Roose- 
velt policies. -The President desires 
two things of his successor. He wishes 
him to be a Republican, and he wishes 
him to be a thorough-going subscriber 
to the programme of asserting the 
power of the Government over the big 
corporations, of preserving the national 
resources from the wasteful grip of the 
speculator, and of building up a strong 
and efficient navy. Mr. Taft possesses 
these qualifications. Both politically 
and personally he stands nearer to the 
President than any other member of 
his Cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
makes a secret of nothing, has not at- 
tempted to conceal his preference for 
Mr Taft as the Republican nominee. 
His enemies have even accused him 
of distributing Federal patronage with 
an eye to enlisting political support for 
the Secretary of War, a charge he 
hotly rebutted a few weeks ago in one 
of his overwhelming rejoinders. But 
no one affects to dispute that Mr. Taft 
is the Administration candidate. It 
helps him in ene way, it injures him in 
unother, to have to come before the 


Convention in that capacity. It at 
once focusses upon him the enmity of 
the innumerable interests that are op- 
posed to Mr. Roosevelt. It lends to 
his candidature a supposititious appear- 
ance, and to some extent handicaps the 
effort to consider it solely on its merits. 
It leads people to see in Mr. Taft an 
understudy foisted upon them in the 
absence of a rather self-willed princi- 
pal. Moreover, it arouses a political 
instinct which has more than once ope- 
rated decisively in American history, 
an instinct of resentment against the 
President who attempts to nominate 
his own successor. There is a feeling 
that such action is an interference with 
the freedom of popular choice, that it 
is the first step towards the creation of 
a sort of Presidential dynasty or of a 
not less objectionable camarilla. It is 
inconceivable that so long as he lives 
Mr. Roosevelt, whether in or out of 
the White House, should not continue 
to be the most active and powerful 
factor in American politics. No one 
expects him to lapse into the obscurity 
which tradition has hitherto prescribed 
for Presidents who have completed 
their second term of office. There is 
nothing to prevent his being again a 
candidate in 1912. When he leaves 
the White House next March it may be 
only a little while before he reappears 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue as one of the Senators from New 
York State. In any event men feel 
that a vote given for Mr. Taft is a vote 
not merely for the Roosevelt policies, 
but for the continuance of Mr. Roose- 
velt himself as, at any rate, the power 
behind the throne. There are un- 
doubtedly some sensitive consciences 
whom the prospect troubles and who 
see in it a danger to “free institutions” 
and the possibility of the “man on 
horseback.” But my impression is 
that though Mr. Taft leses something 
by an identification with Mr. Roosevelt 
so close that it almost overshadows his 
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own qualifications for the Presidency, 
he gains far more than he loses. I 
take it as axiomatic that no man can 
this year be elected to the White House 
who is not at least as Radical as Mr. 
Roosevelt. There may be some chance 
for a candidate who is more Radical; 
there is none for a candidate who is 
less. Mr. Taft has the supreme ad- 
vantage of being officially associated 
with, and therefore entitled to a por- 
tion at least of the credit for, a politi- 
cal programme supported, as I believe, 
by the great majority of the American 
people and destined to be the supreme 
issue at the coming election. 
Moreover, he is in every sense a big 
man. Both in character and capacity 
he fully measures up to the exacting 
standard which six and a half years 
of Mr. Roosevelt have accustomed the 
American people to expect from their 
Presidents. He is as far removed from 
the old political type of President as 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. He has never 
sat in Congress; he has only once been 
a candidate for office; the present is 
literally his first experience of the or- 
dinary kind of political campaign; and 
to bosses, deals, machines, and com- 
mittee-room intrigues he owes nothing 
whatever. His career has been a suc- 
cession of great and difficult tasks un- 
selfishly undertaken and _ carried 
through with an unfailing and seem- 
ingly effortless competence. Mr. Roose- 
velt has gathered around him a body 
of public servants who are nowhere 
surpassed, I question whether they are 
anywhere equalled, for efficiency, self- 
sacrifice, and an absolute devotion to 
their country’s interests. Many of 
them are poor men, without private 
means, who have voluntarily aban- 
doned high professional ambitions and 
turned their backs on the rewards of 
business to serve their country on sala- 
ries that are net merely inadequate, 
but indecently so. There is not one 
of them who is not constantly assailed 
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by offers of positions in the world of 
commerce, finance, and the law that 
would satisfy every material ambition 


with which he began life. There is 
not one of them who could not, if he 
chose, earn outside Washington from 
ten to twenty times the income on 
which he economizes as a State official. 
But these men are as indifferent to 
money and to the power that money 
brings as to the allurements of New- 
port and New York, or to merely per- 
sonal distinctions, or to the commer- 
cialized ideals which the great bulk of 
their fellow-countrymen accept with- 
out question. They are content, and 
more than content, to sink themselves 
in the national service without a 
thought of private advancement, and 
often at a heavy sacrifice of worldly 
honors, and to toil on invigorated by 
the infectiousness of Mr. Roosevelt's 
lead and companionship, and sustained 
by their own native impulse to make 
of patriotism an efficient instrument of 
public betterment. Of these men Mr. 
Taft is an admirable type. The son 
of an Ohio judge who had served as 
Secretary of War and Attorney-General 
under Grant, and who afterwards rep- 
resented the United States at Vienna 
and St. Petersburg. he was admitted 
to the bar two years after leaving 
Yale. I do not propose to review his 
career in any detail. Some minor le- 
gal offices came quickly in his way; 
before he was thirty he was appointed 
a Judge of the Superior Court of Ohio; 
President Harrison summoned him 
three years later to Washington as So- 
licitor-General of the United States; 
and in 1892, in his thirty-fifth year, he 
returned to Cincinnati as a Federal 
Judge on the famous Sixth Circuit. 
No one needs to be told that a Solicitor- 
General who had won, as Mr. Taft did, 
every case in which he was engaged, 
Was a prize that any legal firm in the 
country would have been glad to se- 


cure. But Mr. Taft was not to be 
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tempted by even the most attractive 
offers of partnerships. Though a 
powerful and persuasive advocate, he 
felt, and I should say rightly felt, that 
the true bent of his mind and nature 
was preponderantly judicial. With 
all the rewards of the profession to 
choose from, he elected to become a 
Federal judge at the exiguous salary of 
£1,200 a year. The choice marked the 
heights he was determined to climb. 
His supreme and dominating ambition 
—and an American lawyer can have 
no higher one—was to rise to a seat on 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Three times this ambition has been 
within his grasp, and three times he 
has turned from it in obedience to 
what he judged to be a higher call. 
Mr. McKinley dragged him from the 
bench in 1900 to make him President of 
the Philippine Commission. The sum- 
mons meant for Mr. Taft the sacrifice 
of all he had hoped and worked for, 
but he obeyed it unhesitatingly. It 
would take too long to examine or 
even to indicate the policy of colonial 
administration he inaugurated. By all 
except the Americans both its methods 
and its principles have been severely 
criticized. On two points, however, 
there is unanimity. One is that Mr. 
Taft gained to an extraordinary de- 


gree the trust and affections of the 
Filipinos. The other is that his settle- 


ment of the friars’ question by per- 
sonal negotiations with the Vatican 
was a masterpiece of bold and uncon- 
ventional diplomacy. When the Phil- 
ippine Commission was disbanded Mr. 
Taft became the Civil Governor of the 
Archipelago. The problems of tropi- 
cal government quickly fascinated him. 
Two vacancies on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court occurred while he was 
grappling with them. Zach was of- 
fered to him; both were declined. 
More clearly, perhaps, than any other 
American he has realized the magni- 
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tude of the civilizing mission which 
the possession of the Philippines im- 
poses upon the United States; and he 
has allowed neither ill-health, nor dis- 
couragement, nor popular apathy, nor 
the fractious provincialism of Con- 
gress to deter him from striving to 
bring it home to his countrymen. The 
Filipinos have in him a firm and vigi- 
lant guardian, who puts their interests 
first and foremost in his scheme of pol- 
icy, who will save them, if he can, 
from exploitation by speculative syn- 
dicates, and who will fight to the last 
for granting them free trade with the 
United States in spite of the opposition 
of the tobacco and sugar growers of 
the Southern States. He has consis- 
tently done all he can to deal honestly 
by them, and to induce Americans to 
look the problems of their government 
squarely in the face; and, however 
much time and experience may dis- 
parage some of his theories, and espe- 
cially his theory that local self-govern- 
ment, elective bodies, conventions, and 
all the paraphernalia of democracy are 
more important than industrial devel- 
opment and the training of character, 
nothing can take from him the honor 
of having set up and endeavored to 
popularize a high ideal of just and dis- 
interested administration. It was char- 
acteristic of him that in 1905 he organ- 
ized and personally conducted a tour 
of Congressmen round the archipelago, 
and that last autumn, just when opin- 
ion was beginning to concentrate on 
him as a Presidential possibility, he 
gave politics the go-by and absented 
himself from the United States for sev- 
eral critical months in order to preside 
at the opening of the first Filipino Leg- 
islature. 

It was in 1904 that he returned to 
Washington as Secretary of War, an 
office, I suspect, which was chiefly at- 
tractive to him because in it are in- 
cluded the functions of a colonial de- 


paurtinent. Mr. Taft very soon made 
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himself known as the handy man of 
the, Administration. Whenever some 
peculiarly difficult or complex problem 
urose he was at once deputed to solve 
it. Work on the Panama Canal, for 
instance, is disorganized, and threatens 
to stop through the friction of a mul- 
tiplicity of Boards and the resignation 
of one engineer-in-chief after another. 
Mr. Taft visits the Isthmus, looks into 
things, decides that the army engineers 
are the men to “dig the ditch,” and all 
is peace and progress. Cuba, again, 
conducts itself by the usual Spanish- 
American route to the very brink of 
revolution. Mr. Taft steps in, exam- 
ines, humors, conciliates, takes over 
the whole business of government, and 
almost makes the outside world ques- 
tion the gravity of the situation by the 
ease with which he adjusts it. The 
American and Japanese papers, and 
the people who read them, scowl at one 
another over the immigration difficulty. 
Mr. Taft, en route for the Philippines, 
calls .in at Tokyo, has an audience 
with the Mikado, and straightway the 
rumors of trouble are dissolved in a 
douche of sanity. An ugly contro- 
versy of personal charges and recrimi- 
nations breaks out between two Ameri- 
can diplomats. It is a matter alto- 
gether outside Mr. Taft’s department, 
yet it goes to him for settlement, and 
he settles it. “Go over and see Taft 
about it,” is a formula so often on the 
resident's lips that it has passed into 
the slang of the day, and the War Sec- 
retary’s nickname, “General Utility 
Bill,” gives both the popular and the 
official measure of his capacities. He 
has a peculiar gift of lubricating sa- 
gacity. He radiates jollity and concil- 
iation. All men instinctively like and 
trust this huge good-humored giant, 
Whose mere physical immensity im- 
presses one with a sort of guarantee of 
invincibility. He crashes through 
problems and tangles with the all-con- 
quering certainty of a smiling, patient, 





supremely human steam-roller. I have 
met no one, even in America, more 
wholly destitute of fussiness and af- 
fectation. Nothing seems to flurry him 
or to break through his reserves of ge- 
nial placidity. Though scarcely less 
badgered than Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
he never explodes. He has the even- 
ness of temper, the cheery self-conti- 
nence, which it would be positively 
dangerous for a man of his colossal 
bulk not to have. There is a hearty 
and most winning naturalness in his 
intercourse with people. He has all 
of the average American’s indifference 
to externals and appearances—a snap- 
shot of Mr. Taft, seated at his official 
desk, would make an admirable study 
of democracy in undress. His mind, I 
should judge, is a healthy and vigorous 
rather than a pliable instrument. It 
works with a ponderous, probing thor- 
oughness. One would not look to Mr. 
Taft for any original contribution to 
the philosophy of politics any more 
than one would expect him to bubble 
forth in epigrams. He is not 2 man 
of wide reading or of diversified intel- 
lectual interests and has as little of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s many-sidedness as of 
his flashing alertness or his somewhat 
voleanic temperament. But his quali- 
ties, if of the minor order of merit, are 
strong, genuine, and serviceable. He 
has had far more than the ordinary 
candidate's experience of men and af- 
fairs and high responsibilities, and Mr. 
Taft, like Cobden, is one of those men 
on whom no experience is wasted. His 
administrative aptitudes are unques- 
tionable. He has that kind of imper- 
sonal disentangling mind, of perspec- 
tive and judicial balance, which, when 
united with an engaging personality 
and a dependable character, makes its 
possessor a court of final appeal for pri- 
vate friends and public colleagues, 
Mr. Taft is one of the most palpably 
honest men I have ever encountered. 
He is honest even in his politics. In- 
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deed, it is hardly too much to say that 
his politics are comprised in saying 
straight out precisely what he thinks. 
He is almost as incapable as Lord Rose- 
bery himself, though from widely dif- 
ferent causes, of the distortions of par- 

That, perhaps, is one of the 
why the politi- 
cians do not relish him. 
scornful of the time-serving 
vres, the intimate deals and propitia- 
tions, they expect a Presidential candi- 
alate to practise. Only a year or two 
ago he took a leading part in smashing 
the Republican machine in his native 
State of Ohio. He tells the Southern 
Republicans, whose votes may be a de- 
cisive factor in the nominating Conven- 
tion, that they “represent little save 
a factional chase for Federal oftices in 


tisansbip. 
professional 
He is wholly 
manceu- 


reasons 


which business men and men of sub- 
stance in the community have no desire 
to enter’—which is true, unpalatable, 
He refuses 
his followers to contest the 
alelegations of State that has a 
“favorite son” in the field. In 
sume spirit he roundly tells his coun- 
tryvinen that their administration of the 


¢eriminal law is “a disgrace to civiliza- 


and gloriously impolitic. 
to allow 
uny 
the 


tion.” and rebukes them for their treat- 
the Chinese. There is no 
quibbling about Mr. Taft. Mr. 
Roosevelt, he is the best of politicians, 
because he 
Like Mr. 
candidate all the more formidable 
about 


ment of 
Like 


never “plays — polities. 


Roosevelt, he will prove a 
he- 
the 
Iie suffers, however, from cer- 
tan disadvantages. With practically 
the life divided 
between the Court-house in Cincinnati, 
the Philippines, and Washington, he 
has had little chance of becoming per- 
sonally known to the bulk of his coun- 
try men. Hitherto they have had to 
judge him at a distance. But with 
every week that passes he is becoming 


‘ause he never troubles 


votes. 


whole of his active 


better kKuown, and though little of an 
orator, 


better liked. The Labor mea 
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cherish an old grudge against him be- 
cause, as a judge in Ohio, certain of his 
decisions helped to perpetuate ‘the 
abuse of “government by injunction.” 
The negroes, who hold the balance of 
power in more than one State, are in- 
censed against him because as Secre- 
tury of War he agreed to, though he 
did not himself propose, the disband- 
ment of an entire negro regiment, some 
of whose members were suspected of 
having “shot up” a Southern <swohlet. 
The high Protectionists do not like him 
becuuse he has come out squarely for 
tariff revision, and incessantly advo- 
cates a reduction of duties on Philip- 
pine- imports into the United States. 
The Conservatives suspect him because 
unreservedly to the 
Roosevelt policies, and because any Ad- 
which he preside 4 
would be indistinguishable in its gen- 
eral. aims, however much it might dif- 
fer in temper and methods, from the 
And “the politicians,’ 
I need scarcely add, instinctively dis- 
Mr. Taft's independ- 


he subscribes 


ninistration over 


present régime, 
trust a man of 
ence, and will only accept and support 
I’residential candidate to 
avoid the yet greater catastrophe of a 
defeat. Nevertheless, Mr. Taft 

far the and best 
equipped Republican who has entered 
the race for the nomination. — I believe 
More than that, I be- 
lieve he will be elected. 

Another candidate, of a y differ- 
ent type, with a different 
way of recommending himself to the 
electorate, is Mr. Charles W. Fair- 
banks. That Mr. Fairbanks is a pa- 
triot is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that he is Vice-President of the United 
States. No one but a patriot would 
ever dream of 


him as a 


party 


is) by strongest 


he will win it. 


very 


anid very 


accepting so thankless 
and futile an oftice. Except Mr. Roose- 
velt, no Vice-President in) American 
history has ever been elected President. 
Nine times out of ten the post is the 


grave of 2 man’s political ambitions. 
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It carries with it no duties worth 
speaking of, no political authority, and 
only a moderate amount of social pres- 
tige. It remains as John Adams de- 
scribed it, “the most insignificant office 
that ever the mind of man contrived 
or his imagination conceived.” Mr. 
Fairbanks, however, has made a valo- 
rous effort to turn its insignificance to 
nccount, and to use it as a stepping- 
stone to the Presidency itself. He is 
Indiana's “favorite son,” and has long 
been accounted one of the most promi- 
nent Republicans in the State. lor 
some years he represented it in the 
Senate. He was born in a log cabin 
on his father’s farm in Ohio, and raised 
himself, by an industry and abstemi- 
ousness that would not have disgraced 
his Puritan ancestors—there was a 
Fayerbanks in Cromwell's army—to a 
high position among the lawyers of his 
adopted State. His clients were prin- 
c.pally the big corporations. Mr. 
Fairbanks is a man of very great 
wealth, and, though his record as a 
citizen is all to his credit, I do not 
think that a man with a_ fortune 
mainly derived from serving’ the 
Trusts is likely to appeal to the pres- 
ent temper of the American peeple. 
Yet no one has striven more assidu- 
ously to ingratiate himself with the 
masses. Derhaps he has striven a lit- 
Perhaps he has 
failed for the very reason that those 
who try to be popular never are. Mr. 
Fairbanks has rivalled Mr. Bryan in 


tle too obviously. 


the number of his speeches and the 
extent of his campaign tours. Yet he 
nukes no impression on the people. 
They find him cold, remote, unmag- 
netic, too self-centred, a little sly and 
stilted. The American comic papers 
exhaust themselves in the effort to 
bring out the refrigerating qualities of 
“The Indiana Iceberg.” Mr. Dooley, 
during the election of 1904, described 
how Mr. Fairbanks was everywhere 
received with a “shiver of delight” and 





how the “audjeences” wrapped them- 
selves in furs to listen to him. If he 
could have five minutes’ private talk 
with every voter in the country he 
would stand a better chance, for few 
men in private life can trim a com- 
pliment more neatly; but a platform 
sterilizes him. Since he became Vice- 
President, Mr. Fairbanks has adopted 
less public methods of currying favor. 
His agents scour the country endeavor- 
ing to drum up “Fairbanks sentiment”; 
an extremely active Vress bureau 
works overtime on his behalf; and his 
residence in Washington is a revolving- 
wheel of electioneering dinners and re- 
ceptions. Moreover, Mr, Fairbanks 
has made himself “solid” with the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate over 
which he presides. The big moneyed 
interests, the Reactionaries, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has named them, favor him, 
and many astute politicians believe he 
will be nominated. It is the kind of 
belief to which politicians who are 
merely astute naturally incline. 

A much more appealing figure than 
the Vice-President is the Speaker of the 
Liouse of Representatives, “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon. Mr. Cannon is seventy-two 
years old, a lean, wiry, Lincoln-like 
man, and as hard and spry and as 
quick on the verbal trigger as Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. He is the David 
Harum of American politics. Every- 
thing about him proclaims him to be 
at once and overwhelmingly one of the 
“plain people.” If he has a single af- 
fectation, it is to be thought even more 
like Lincoln than he really is. The 
resemblance between the two men goes 
deeper than mere appearances. Both 
belong to the homely frontier type, and 
Mr. Cannon, if he has little of Lincoln's 
grandeur and nobility, is not so very 
much his inferior in quaint humor, in 
clear-eyed common-sense, in kindliness, 
in courage, in naturalness: while as a 
story-teller 1 find it difficult to believe 
that even Lincoln could have surpassed 
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him. Except for a talk or a walk 
with President Roosevelt, Washington 
has no experience to offer more en- 
thralling or more absolutely American 
than half an hour in the Speaker's 
room. He comes briskly in, cracking 
jokes in paternal fashion with half a 
dozen Congressmen. There is no dis- 
robing to be done, no full-bottomed wig 
to be laid aside. The only difference 
between the Speaker’s costume in the 
chair and out of it is that in the latter 
state a few more waistcoat buttons are 
relieved of their functions. The in- 
evitable cigar is popped in the mouth 
at a wholly incredible angle, is rolled 
and chewed with succulent relish, is 
at last reluctantly lit, and in a very 
short while the spare and agile figure 
in the careless sack suit is streaked 
with tobacco ash, and the floor all 
round bears witness to his indulgence 
in the Great American Habit. “Un- 
cle Joe” has his own standard of the 
proprieties, and, like everything else in 
his composition, it is self-evolved and 
wholly without artificiality of any 
kind. On the floor of the House he 
used to take off his collar and roll up 
his sleeves in the excitement of debate, 
just as he would remove his coat when 
dining with the harvest hands at home 
in Illinois. He speaks two languages. 
One is the English you would expect 
from the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives; the other is 
the clipped, terse, vigorously pictur- 
esque vernacular of the West. One 
remarks these details for their absolute 
congruity with the man. One forgets 
them when he starts to talk, when the 
sharp, shrewd face lights up, and the 
thin compression of the lips relaxes 
and the arms begin their sledge-ham- 
mer gesticulations and yarns innumer- 
able and inimitable, pointed at times 
with an honest Rabelaisian humor, 
break from him. Mr. Cannon has sat 
in the House for over thirty years. He 
knows the last least motive behind 





every move in the political game, and 
in mastering it himself he has learned 
to take men and things just as he finds 
them, with an all-comprehending tran- 
quility. Nobody has ever been able to 
fool “Uncle Joe” or to make him budge 
an inch when his mind was made up 
to “stand pat.” The same thrift that 
brought him a fortune before he was 
five-and-thirty made him in the House 
the uncompromising foe of waste and 
extravagance. As Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations he 
quickly made himself known and felt 
as the Cerberus of the Treasury. As 
Speaker of the House his influence over 
the actual course of legislation equals 
at all times, and often exceeds, that of 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt proposes, 
but it is Mr. Cannon who disposes. 
Economy and the Republican Party are 
his lodestars, and his devotion to both 
and the racy wholesomeness of the 
man, the freshness of heart and emo- 
tion that joins with his wide-edged sa- 
gacity to make him so “typically Amer- 
ican,” his rugged elemental humanity, 
have won for him a large tribute of 
popular pride and affection. If he 
were fifteen years younger the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency would al- 
most certainly be his. Even as it is 
he has a decided political following. 
The Illinois delegation will battle for 
him to the last, and the unbending Pro- 
tectionists and all who distrust the 
new Radicalism would find in him per- 
haps their most genuine representative. 

There are several other Republicans 
who are also more or less in the run- 
ning for the nomination. One of them 
is Mr. Cortelyou, the present Secretary 
of the Treasury. Thirteen years ago 
Mr. Cortelyou occupied the exceedingly 
modest post of stenographer to the 
Fourth-Assistant 
An opportune recommendation trans- 
ferred him to the White House as a 
subordinate member of Mr. Cleveland's 
staff of secretaries, the first Republican 


Postmaster-General. 
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probably who ever found himself in 
the immediate official entourage of a 
Democratic President. Mr. Cleveland 
passed him on to Mr. McKinley, who in 
1900 made him his private secretary. 
A private secretary with the right ca- 
pacities becomes a sort of ninth mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and is at all times 
better placed than the official Ministers 
for influencing the Presidential mind. 
Mr. Cortelyou showed himself a mas- 
ter of his calling. He is a tireless 
worker, always, whatever the emer- 
gency, master of himself, and endowed 
to an almost un-American degree with 
the virtues of reticence and discretion. 
He served Mr. Roosevelt as ably as 
he had served Presidents Cleveland 
and McKinley, and Mr. Roosevelt took 
the first opportunity of promoting him 
to Cabinet rank. Within the last five 
years Mr. Cortelyou has created, organ- 
ized, and presided over the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the youngest 
and quite the most interesting of all 
the Government offices; has conducted 
the Republican campaign in a Presi- 
dential election; has been Postmaster- 
General, and for the past twelve 
months has held the portfolio of Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. It is a record 
without parallel in American or any 
other politics. The country knows lit- 
tle of Mr. Cortelyou personally; it 
thinks of him rather as an embodiment 
of all the efficiencies than as a human 
being. It has the same sort of in- 
stinctive and impersonal trust in his 
capacity and level-headedness that 
Englishmen feel in Sir Edward Gray's 
management of foreign affairs. Mr. 
Cortelyou is still only five-and-forty, 
and whether in politics or commerce 
his future is bound to be distinguished. 
His friends believe in him with en- 
thusiasm, and may conceivably spring 
him upon the Convention as a dark 
horse. His private opinions on the 
Roosevelt policies have never been dis- 
closed, but they are thought, and proba- 





bly with reason, to be critical an! 
lukewarm. No State has yet pro- 
nounced for him, but it is understood 
that Wall Street, which was delighted 
by his handling of the recent credit 
crisis, is quietly canvassing on his be- 
half, and that the “conservative inter- 
ests,” anxious above all things to de- 
feat Mr. Taft, would willingly rally 
round Mr. Cortelyou. I question, how- 
ever, whether he will lend himself to 
their manceuvers, even to the extent of 
avowing himself a candidate. He is 
a possibility but no more. 

Another and more open aspirant for 
the nomination is Senator Knox, of 
Pennsylvanaia, who has other claims to 
the honor besides that of being the 
“best-dressed man in Washington.” 
As Attorney-General of the United 
States, it was on his shoulders that 
there devolved the legal direction of 
Mr. Roosevelt's campaign against the 
law-breaking corporations. It was 
a case of poacher turned gamekeeper, 
for Mr. Knox's principal clients in his 
private practice had hitherto been 
found among corporations of the same 
type as those he was called upon to 
prosecute. He did his duty, how- 
ever, with great skill and vigor, and 
from a powerful address which he de- 
livered a few weeks ago I gather that 
the cause of Federal supervision over 
the railways and other inter-State com- 
mon carriers has his sincere approval. 
He is a man of very real ability, an 
omnivorous reader, and perhaps the 
greatest authority in America ‘on the 
law and practice of the Constitution— 
a small, dapper man, fifty-six years old, 
with a cool, self-confident, rather con- 
sequential air, and a massive forehead 
surmounting a bland, unwrinkled face, 
that is believed to be by no means so 
guileless as it looks. In the Senate, 
Mr. Knox has spoken impressively and 
courageously both for and against cer- 
tain items on the Roosevelt programme, 
and his words carry weight. By tem- 
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perament and affiliation he belongs to 
the Conservative wing of the Republi- 
can party, but he is not a Reactionary. 
His nomination is improbable, if only 
because of his too close identity with 
the corporations, but no candidate who 
comes before the Convention with the 
backing of such a State as Pennsyl- 
vania can be altogether ignored. The 
Senate supplies two other Republican 
candidates in the persons of Mr. Fora- 
ker and Mr. La Follette. Senator 
Foraker for the last few years has been 
one of Mr. Roosevelt's most pertina- 
cious opponents. He fought the Rail- 
road Rate Bill, he fought the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona into the 
Union as separate States; he fought 
especially the disbandment of the negro 
regiment. He is eloquent, rich, popu- 
lar, a consummately astute and dex- 
terous politician, and has long been 
reckoned one of the firmest friends 
that the Trusts posséss in either House 
of Congress. An Ohio man, like Mr. 
Taft, he is the War Secretary's imme- 
diate rival for the control of the Ohio 
delegation, a delegation which, since 
Senator Hanna's death, has been prac- 
tically at his beck and call, but which 
is not, I imagine, likely to remain so 
much longer. Outside of his native 
State, Senator Foraker can look for 
little support, though his championship 
of the negroes may win for him a cer- 
tain following among the colored del- 
egates from the South, who, however, 
are also the object of Mr. Fairbanks’ 
special attentions. His nomination is 
out of the question; the utmost his 
candidature can effect is to defeat 
or to delay the adoption of Mr. Taft. 
Senator La Follette is a politician of 
a very different kidney. He is, in- 
deed, the only Republican candidate 
who is more Radical than Mr. Roose- 
velt. Thrice Governor of Wisconsin, 
he has stood, with a determination and 
a resource that have won him the en- 
thusiastic devotion of the northwest, 
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for three great principles, the nomina- 
tion of all candidates by direct vote, 
the rigorous taxation of all public-ser- 
vice corporations and the State regula- 
tion of railway rates. His integrity, 
courage, and intense earnestness are 
questioned by no one. They have sur- 
vived three years’ experience of the 
Senate, which is, perhaps, the most de- 
pressing and impervious body in which 
a reformer with a mission is ever likely 
to find himself; and they will carry him 
further yet. Outside the White House 
there is no more wholesome and reso- 
lute force in American politics, and few 
more engaging personalities than Sena- 
tor La Follette. When the country is 
in the mood to advance as far beyond 
Mr. Roosevelt's position as Mr. Roose- 
velt has advanced beyond Mr. McKin- 
ley’s, it will turn to Senator La Fol- 
lette. So far as I can see, that is not 
its present mood. But the Senator is 
only fifty-three; he can well afford to 
wait. 

I have left to the last all mention of 
Mr. Taft's most formidable competitor, 
Governor Hughes, of New York. Mr. 
Hughes is a new man in American pol- 
itics, but not an untried one. He first 
brought himself into national promi- 
nence by the brilliancy with which he 
conducted the inquiry into the insur- 
ance scandals. It was a great legal 
achievement and a great public service, 
and it led to his being thrust upon the 
Republican party as “the people's” can- 
didate for the Governorship of New 
York State. Mr. Hughes was fortu- 
nate in his opponent; the contest in 
which he was pitted against Mr. 
Hearst engaged, as any contest in 
which Mr. Hearst is a protagonist al- 
ways does and will, the attention of the 
whole country. He was still more 
fortunate not merely in being elected. 
but in being the only Republican on the 
ticket who was elected. The emphasis 
and singularity of bis success acutely 
challenged the national interest. which 
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is never, in any case, indifferent to what 
is happening in New York. The Gov- 
ernorship of that State, next to the 
Presidency itself, is the most exacting 
and influential post in the whole range 
of American officialdom; and whoever 
occupies it finds himself inevitably in 
the full glare of the limelight. Mr. 
Hughes has made an admirably capable, 
bold and unconventional Governor. He 
has aroused, says a New York journal 
that always chooses its words with care, 
“the enthusiastic admiration of all in- 
dependent citizens regardless of party.” 
His attitude on the test question of ap- 
pointments has been Rooseveltian in 
its indifference to politics and its re- 
morseless insistence upon efficiency. 
He has governed absolutely in the 
open, without any kitchen Cabinet, or 
back-stairs conferences, or a_ body- 
guard of private-ear bosses, or any 
other of the familiar aids to American 
administration. He has fulfilled with 
unexceptionable vigilance and courage 
the first duty that falls to the lot of 
American Governors, that of protect- 
ing the people from their legislators. 
He has forced through a reluctant as- 
sembly the sanest and most comprehen- 
sive measure that has yet been adopted 
in the United States for the regulation 
of public-service corporations. But if 
he has summoned public opinion to his 
assistance in storming the strongholds 
of bossism and jobbery, he has not 
hesitated to stand up to the masses 
when he thought they were wrong. 
In one conspicuous instance he vetoed 
a measure that had behind it a wide 
popular backing, a measure that a 
timid or merely political Governor 
would at once have signed. Mr. 
Hughes not only vetoed it, but did so 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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in a message of such arresting cogency 
that the whole State, the whole Union 
indeed, was converted by it, and the 
masses yielded him that instantaneous 
confidence that is only to be won by 
the man who will chastise and cor- 
rect them. The Governor of New 
York State stands altogether on the 
Rooseveltian plane of public conduct. 
He is still a young man, some five 
years junior to the President. He has 
balance, self-control, a steady, temper- 
ate mind. To be isolated does not ter- 
rify him. He is a Roosevelt pitched 
in a minor key, working through his in- 
tellect rather than through his in- 
stincts, not less self-reliant than the 
President, but lacking his infectious in- 
dividuality and pursuing his aim with 
a patience, a touch of austere and al- 
most solemn deliberation, and an un- 
dramatic fair-mindedness that are 
somewhat alien to Mr. Roosevelt's tem- 
perament. Politically, the two men 
are at bottom in agreement, though the , 
belief that Mr. Hughes would be less 
sensational and disturbing in his meth- 
ods, more circumspect and restrained, 
inclines the Conservatives to regard 
him with favor and even to prefer him 
to Mr. Taft. Outside of New York 
Mr. Hughes is little more than a name, 
but a familiar name and an esteemed 
one. With his native State behind 
him he will undoubtedly prove Mr. 
Taft's strongest opponent. Which of 
the two will be chosen to confront Mr. 
Bryan, whose nomination by the Demo- 
crats is inevitable, is the question 
around which all American politics at 
this moment are revolving. I have 
already stated my belief that the 
choice will fall on Mr. Taft. 
Sydacy Brooks, 
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A MASTER OF THE SONNET: EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Born 1845. Died September 7, 1907. 


It was at the Bagni di Lucca in 
1877 that I first saw the poet whose 
friendship I was privileged to possess 
for more than thirty years. 

At that date he seemed to be perma- 
nently invalided, doomed to a linger- 
ing and painful death. Always lying 
flat on his back, often too suffering to 
bear the light, or be moved from his 
room. On his easier days he took the 
air in a carriage specially arranged to 
contain his mattress couch. The de- 
voted mother who was always watch- 
ing over him would occasionally halt 
to speak to some passing friend. Then, 
the brim of his broad felt hat being 
tilted up, one would see the poet's 
luminous, youthful eyes, and hear a 
kind word or so from his patient lips. 

Usually, however, jn those days the 
slowly pacing horse was not pulled up, 
and Mrs. Paget's friendly gesture 
would show that her son was not to be 
disturbed. 

We were already acquainted with 
Mrs. Paget, and her young daughter 
Violet, better known to fame by her 
pseudonym Vernon Lee; and, in our 
summer at the Bagni, were specially 
introduced to their cherished invalid 
during his daily drives through the 
valley. 

After that, the carriage would some- 
times stop, and the recumbent figure 
would give us a friendly glance, and 
say a few words in his singularly 
clear and pleasant voice, often asking 
some pregnant question respecting the 
state of public affairs. 

In this fashion acquaintance ripened 
fast into friendship, for although he 
could only talk for a few moments at 
a time, and was frequently too ill to 
leave his room, we had constant news 
of him from his mother, and became 
very intimate with his sister, who was 


then busy with her wonderful first 
book—Italy in the XVIIIth Century 
—which, in 1908, has leapt to new life 
in an enlarged and well-illustrated edi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Paget was fitted to be the 
mother of exceptionally gifted chil- 
dren. She was a small, slender, deli- 
cate Woman whose gentleness and ap- 
parent timidity were merely the outer 
sheath of a singularly energetic and 
thoughtful nature. She had a highiy 
cultivated mind and much literary 
taste, being a perfect mistress of Eng- 
lish style and diction. In sober earn- 
est it may be said that she spoke “like 
a book”—a very well-written book; and 
undoubtedly her children derived from 
her their unusual wealth of words and 
gift of expression. 

In spite of her own feeble health 
she had followed a rigid system for the 
development of their minds in early 
youth on certain fixed lines. She had 
taken them to different countries in or- 
der to provide them with all the ex- 
periences she thought necessary for 
their training, while shutting them off 
from everything that was alien to the 
prescribed course of instruction. Thus, 
if missing some of the ordinary pleas- 
ures of childhood, they enjoyed intel- 
lectual advantages of a most unusual 
kind. As the result of this strictly pri- 
vate education, Lee-Hamilton went up 
to Oxford so soundly equipped that he 
won a scholarship during his first 
term. But in after years he would de- 
clare that it was a mistake to enter 
college without having gone to a pub- 
lic school, since his ignorance of 
school-boy life had kept him rather out 
of touch with his Oxford contempora- 
ries. 

But, in any case, we may feel sure 
that his poetic temperament, excep- 
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tional attainments and fiery ambitions 
would have sufficed to keep him apart 
from the common run of undergrad- 
uates. 

Besides reading hard and to the best 
effect, he joined in all outdoor games 
and sports with an eagerness that is 
explained by their novel charm for one 
who had been held apart from boyish 
pleasures. Once at Oxford he certainly 
burnt his candle at both ends. In 
work as in play his energy seemed in- 
exhaustible; yet while apparently in 
perfect health he occasionally showed 
signs of overstrained nerves. 

In 1869 he left Oxford, immediately 
passed into the Foreign Office, and six 
months later was appointed attaché to 
the British Legation in Paris. 

Owing to his early experiences of 
French life, and complete mastery of 
the French language, he was eminently 
fitted for this post. But when the 
Franco-German War broke out he was 
terribly overworked, and during its 
course had many exciting experiences 
both in Paris and Tours. 

Some of the pieces in his first volume 
of poems (Poems and Transcripts, 
Blackwood & Sons, 1878) embody his 
impressions of the Siege. and reveal 
the lofty humanity that was the 
groundwork of his nature. If his 
technique and power of expression were 
still imperfect at that date, there was 
no flaw in the poet’s soul; and, besides 
showing the fruits of unusually wide 
rerding, he displayed exceptional force 
of imagination. 

What leisure indeed could he have 
for the niceties of versification during 
the strain and stress of that dreadful 
time in the beleaguered capital, with 
philanthropic work added to official du- 
ties? or during the wild excesses of 
which Paris became the scene? 

Nor did the restoration of peace grant 
him breathing space, for as one of the 
secretaries sent to Geneva to attend 
the Alabama Convention, the illness of 





his colleague doubled his labors. Im- 
mediately afterwards, when completely 
worn out, he was transferred to our Le- 
gation at Lisbon, and at first his de- 
light at the change of air and scene 
seemed to act as a restorative to his 
failing health. Then, suddenly, he col- 
lapsed altogether; losing the use of his 
legs, and suffering agonies of pain. 
Doctors came and went to little ef- 
fect, and by most of them his malady 
was soon pronounced to be a most per- 
ilous case of cerebro-spinal disease. 
By the following year (1874) all hope 
of recovery seemed gone; and thus, at 
the age of twenty-nine, this promising 
young diplomatist and budding poet 
had to renounce all his ambitions and 
try to resign himself to a lingering 
death. But even in this desperate 
plight, and racked with pain, his 
strength of character was displayed. 
There was no escape for him, said 
the Faculty. Very well, then why sub- 
mit to useless torment? 
Accordingly, medical 
treatment he would only accept his 
dear mother’s care and assistance. So 


refusing all 


by slow stages she brought him to her 
own home in Italy, henceforth his 
adopted country. 

Despite his prolonged sufferings his 
brain power and energy of will were 
intact. He employed every brief res- 
pite from pain in solving mathematical 
problems, revising early poems—a line 
or so at a time—or dictating a scrap 
of some new sonnet. And instead of 
lamenting over the ruin of his pros- 
pects he eagerly superintended the 
studies of his beloved and most pre- 
cocious half-sister, Violet. 

It was now, in the quiet of his Ital- 
ian sick-room, while accepting his fate 
with dignity, and patiently awaiting 
the final release, that he began to com- 
pose his sonnets and to make his mas- 
terly translations from Leopardi and 
Goethe. It was just line by line, very 
often word by word, that he produced 
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some of his finest sonnets during the 
next years of his illness, between 1874 
and 1880. 
are included the delicate flights of 
fancy on the “Death of Puck” that 
breathe the very spirit of the Fairy- 
land of Youth. 

Yet about the same time he was com- 
posing some of the weirdest bits of 
tragedy, such as his morbidly powerful 
poem, “The Raft,” and “Sister Mary of 
the Plague”; also, perhaps, his dashing 
but equally tragic “The Hunting of the 
King.” As we all know that monoto- 
nous days may breed nights of wildest 
dreams, we may hold that enforced se- 
clusion led him to seek relief in wild 
flights of fancy. Probably their charm 
for him lay in being so entirely op- 
posed to his own disposition and sur- 
roundings. They represented’ brute 
force and free movement to one nailed 
to a bed of pain. His poetic gift was 
not only intact, but likewise developing 
in various new directions, while his 
beautiful Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, 
containing a few pathetic allusions to 
his bodily ills, prove what advance he 
had achieved in the machinery of his 
art. 

Also, Vernon Lee could tell us how 
keenly he rejoiced in her rapid suc- 
cess, and testify to his value as her 
literary adviser; while all know the ef- 
fect of her companionship in lightenirg 
his sadder moods. Having fired her 
with some of his own perished ambi- 
tions he found his reward in her 
triumphs. Though sometimes differing 
from her on certain literary details, 
every passing discord was speedily re- 
solved into some fresh harmony. 

One noteworthy sign of this sufferer’s 
mental force was his constant interest 
in all great political questions. Once, I 
remember, at a time when only able to 
talk to a friend for two or three min- 
utes, he insistently begged to be in- 
formed as to the exact position of pub- 
lic affairs in Italy, and the character- 


And among those sonnets 
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istics of all the leading men in Par- 


lisinent and Senate. 

Doubtless this constant activity of 
the brain helped to nourish his recuper- 
ative force, and gradually—at snail's 
pace — served to vanquish his com- 
plaint. 


At any rate the original diagnosis of 


his case had been far too pessimistic, 
for at long last, and dating, I think, 
from the time when the family left 
their Florence flat, and settled in the 


‘pleasant Villa Palmerino among vine- 


yards and olive-groves a few miles 
away, certain signs of improvement be- 
gan to appear in his general condition. 

But they were such faint signs as to 
be almost unheeded by the patient him- 
self, 

Having long renounced every hope of 
recovery he could not realize that any 
change should be for the better. He 
had tried too many doctors in vain, so 
refused to consult any more. 

But his sister had heard of a foreign 
specialist who had succeeded in curing 
cases of the same nature. Accordingly 
she consulted him on her own respon- 
sibility, and, by applying the treatment 
he prescribed, gradually roused her 
brother’s will to be cured. 

Evidently the main disease, and its 
accompanying nervous prostration were 
both diminishing. 

The first triumph came the day tht 
the sick man discovered he could stand 
on his feet for two minutes. Then, still 
more gradually, with many  throw- 
backs, power of movement returned, 
but it was only in 1894 that the mi- 
racle was completed, and Lee-Hamilton 
restored to the active world of men. 

Save for a very slight limp, there 
was no outer trace of invalidism. He 
seemed to have regained his lost youth 
at a bound, for he re-entered society 
with all the zest of an undergradute. 

It was touching to see his enjoyment 
of the simplest pleasures, and to note 
his perfect unselfishness, his eagerness 
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to devote his new-born strength to oth- 
ers’ needs. 

For instance, when a boy-cousin had 
an accident while staying with him on 
a Christmas visit, and remained laid 
up for months, Lee-Hamilton not only 
nursed him with the tenderest care, 
but—to compensate the boy for the loss 
of a schoo] term—taught him French, 
and coached him in military history; 
while enlisting juvenile friends in 
Florence to help to amuse him. 

Before this one saw him devotedly 
nursing his beloved mother during the 
long illness that preceded her death. I 
remember how earnestly, when all was 
over, he expressed his thankfulness at 
having recovered in time to give her 
some small portion of the infinite care 
she had lavished upon him during his 
twenty years of pain. 

Our friend’s resuscitation had at first 
ohne most unexpected consequence. His 
poetical gift seemed to have deserted 
him. 

His first work Poems and Transcripts 
had appeared in 1878; God's Saints and 
Men, 1880; The New Medusa, 1882; 
Apollo and Marsyas, 1884; Imaginary 
Sonnets, 1888; The Fountain of Youth, 
1891; while his best-known work, Son- 
nets of the Wingless Hours, composed at 
various periods during his illness, was 
collected in book form just before he 
returned to the world in 1894. Between 
that year and 1898 his sole output was 
a translation of Dante’s Inferno. 

It almost looked as though his imag- 
ination could only work freely in com- 
plete seclusion. Probably the first 
breath of the outer world had an intox- 
icating effect on one so long shut off 
from it, and whose nature was so re- 
sponsive to all human sympathies and 
claims. 

He loved to see his friends, was 
deeply interested in their ideas and 
deeds, while specially eager for details 
of the high politics in which, but for 
his terrible illness, he would have 
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played so distinguished a part. Yet he 
never spoke repiningly of his broken 
career, and fixed his hopes on the suc- 
cess of younger aspirants. 

Soon after his miraculous recovery 
he not only revisited old haunts and 
old friends in different parts of Europe, 
but went over to America and Canada; 
feeding his eager mind with a multi- 
tude of new impressions, observing 
men and things with vigorous zest. 
Then he came back to his true home 
in Italy, and presently met there his 
future wife, Annie E. Holdsworth the 
well-known novelist. 

His fortunate marriage with her not 
only opened a new career for him as 
the most devoted of husbands, but im- 
mediately revived his poetic power. 
For it was during his woodland honey- 
moon in Hampshire that he wrote, in 
collaboration with his gifted wife, the 
delightful little volume of Forest Notes 
(1899). 

But even in those joyous hours he 
felt now and again the chill of future 
trouble. For instance, when he sings 
in “The Passing Wing”: 


Oh, would that time were one immense 
To-day 

That we might sit for ever where birds 
sing, 

Amid these ripe hot ferns that light 
winds sway, 

Safe from the morrow, and the Past’s 
dark thing; 

Oh, would that Love could make the 

wood-dream stay, 

stop Time's broad, 

wing. 


And inexorable 


Soon after their marriage the happy 
pair settled down in their “grey old 
villa” near the Palmerino where his 
sister still dwelt, and for a few years 
all went well with them. They wrote, 
they traveled, they entertained hosts 
of friends. 

But although the poet’s health seemed 
firmly re-established, it was not proof 
against sorrow and anxiety. Exactly 
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when the cup of happiness seemed full 
to the brim, the imminent danger of 
his wife on the birth of the eagerly 
desired child who was to crown their 
bliss, undermined his strength. Never- 
theless, he struggled on bravely dur- 
ing his wife’s prolonged illness, think- 
ing only of her and the precious babe, 
while never free from anxiety for the 
one or the other. 

When things began to improve I often 
found him at his desk working at his 
tragedy Ezelin, with the child's cradle 
by his chair. The sight of his sleeping 
babe, the touch of her hand, made him 
forget all fears and gave wings to his 
pen. But he never regained his lost 
strength; and the following year when 
his idolized child fell a victim to men- 
ingitis his health was practically shat- 
tered by the blow, though he strove to 
hide its effects from his wife. 

Grief had on him the effect of joy. 
He began to write again, and born of 
his sorrow came the incomparable son- 
net sequence Mimma Bella; In Memory 
of a Little Life, which will endure as 
his most perfect work. 

But he soon fell ill and one malady 
followed another in lamentably quick 
succession. Surgical treatment § in 
Switzerland cured him of one com- 
plaint, but his nerves were irretrieva- 
bly shaken; and his heart became dan- 
gerously weak. 

Then in November, 1906, he 
prostrated by a stroke of paralysis, ac- 
companied by other even more alarm- 
ing symptoms. Still one did not lose 
hope, for there were frequent rallies; 
he even regained some power of 
movement, showed all his usual inter- 
est in men and things, enjoyed receiv- 
ing his friends in the shady villa gar- 
den, and read much, although unable to 
hold a pen. 

When spring merged into summer it 
became necessary to take him to some 
cooler spot within a day’s journey from 
Florence; so the Baths of Lucca were 
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chosen, and a hillside villa at some dis- 
tance from his old quarters was found 
for him. At first he rather shrank from 
revisiting the scene of so many painful 
memories, but soon, I think, he looked 
forward to regaining his health there. 

I saw my old friend for the last time 
on the eve of his departure. He 
seemed very cheerful, and _ solely 
troubled by having to sit idie while his 
wife was so busy with the packing. 

He not only bore the journey well, 
but truly enjoyed it, and at first seemed 
decidedly better for the change. But, 
in one respect, he was a difficult pa- 
tient to manage, for his active brain 
always craved the stimulus of social 
intercourse. He could not resign him- 
self to quiet rest in the open air. In- 
stead, he exhausted his energies by 
taking long drives, paying visits to one 
or two cherished friends, and receiving 
all who called upon him. 

Before long the final break-down 
came. Yet during a brief rally just be- 
fore his death he spent several hours 
in explaining to a youthful poet—who 
was regretting his inability to write 
sonnets—the whole technique of the 
difficult art of which he himself was 
so perfect a master. 

In fact, his last work was the wreath 


of sonnets," in memory of his lost 


‘child, that only appeared in print after 


he had been laid to rest beside her in 
Florence. 

He died at Villa Pierotti, Bagni di 
Lucea on the seventh of September, the 
day fixed for his return to the home he 
loved so well. 

Now the literary world is ringing 
with praise of Lee-Hamilton as present- 
day England's greatest writer of son- 
nets. His sonnets, in fact, have the 
sovereign charm of spontaneity. With 
him thought and emotion fitted natur- 
ally into that difficult form of verse. 

In restudying his complete works one 


1 Vide Tue Livinc Ace, December 7, 1907. 
* Mimma Bella; In Memory of a Little Life.” 
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is amazed anew by his wealth of out- 
of-the-way learning, and unusual range 
of imagination. Side by side with 
delicate, playful pieces full of tender- 
ness and charm one finds scenes of 
rugged and even ghastly force. In cer- 
tain pages instinct with morbid power 
one suddenly discovers passages of the 
truest serenity and kindliness. 

His earlier works contain many au- 
tobiographical touches, but their un- 
avoidable melancholy is always tem- 
pered by heroic resignation. In “The 
Sufferer” he describes his fight against 
the unseen foe, disease; and how, when 
all is lost, 


He subsides into patience and sadness, 

Bearing his burden in peace, writhing 
in spirit no more; 

Helpless and guiltless he lives, and the 
worthiest parts of his being 

Grow and develop with time, bearing a 
fruit that is sweet. 

Higher he looks for the good which the 
world can no longer afford him; 

The Albany Review. 
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Less of a man than before, nearer the 
angels he stands. 

If poets be rare, rarer still are hu- 
man beings of Lee-Hamilton’s beauti- 
ful nature. After his long sufferings it 
would not have been surprising had he 
reappeared in the world as a moody 
self-centred egotist. Instead, he came 
forth full of altruistic, youthful im- 
pulses, full of sympathy and kindness 
in every relation of life. 

Unheeding the years he had lost, he 
Was no less generous of time than of 
trouble; and as ready to be helpful in 
tiresome little details as in the greater 
causes he had at heart. 

No one who knew him can cease to 
mourn his loss; for all his life he prac- 
tised the ideal of conduct of which he 
wrote in “Wine of Omar Khayyam”: 


Oh, just because we have no life but 
this, 
Put it to use; be noble while you can: 
Search, help, create; then pass into the 
night. 
Linda Villari. 


Florence, 1908. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


For a moment the magnitude of the 
disaster kept Janie silent, then she ral- 
lied her forces bravely. 

“Must we go back, then? I am quite 
ready to do it if you think it’ls rigtit. 
Only let us have a few minutes at St. 
Martin’s before we give ourselves up.” 

An involuntary smile crossed Ar- 
buthnot’s face. “You won't see St. 
Martin’s again for some time, if I can 
help it,” he said. “No, I don’t propose 
to give ourselves up—qypite the con- 
trary. Only, unfortunately, the worst 
part of our journey is still before us, 
and we thought it was over.” 

“Never mind. We have had a good 
rest,” said Janie resolutely. 


KEYS. 

“You'll find it was needed. Well, if 
the rain stops, as it seems to be going 
to do, are you game for trying to get 
as far as Brooke's cave by morning?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“I wouldn't take you there so soon if 
I could help it, for we have to go 
right down into the valley, and the 
mud is something awful. But the food 
question is pressing, you see, and I 
know that bit of path well enough to 
do it in the dark. From there I can 
hunt for some way of getting across 
the landslip.” 

“And getting to the road?” asked 
Janie. 

“No, we must avoid the road now 
like poison. The Scythians are bound 
to bring down coolies from Bala and 
repair it as soon as possible, for the 
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sake of their train-wrecking bands, 
who are cut off from their base. They 
will have surveying-parties at both 
ends of the landslip as soon as the rain 
stops, we may be sure, and what we 
must try to do is to cut in between 
them, and get to our path, on the other 
side of where the road was, before 
they meet.” 

“Then you mustn't leave me behind 
while you scout, in case you have to 
waste time in coming back for me,” 
said Janie. 

“That's true. The first chance of a 
practicable path that I come across we 
must take. And now you had better 
get as much sleep as you can before 
we start.” 

It was a very muddy and wet and 
weary Janie that staggered into the 
cave near the landslip just before 
dawn. The mud added so immensely 
to the difficulty of walking that her 
first night's mountaineering experi- 
ences seemed like child’s play in the 
retrospect. She fell asleep as soon as 
she lay down, without waiting for any 
food, and Arbuthnot hailed the oppor- 
tunity of examining farther a spot 
which had struck him as hopeful on 
the previous day. Leaving the bag of 
food—sadly depleted now—near her, he 
stole out, and with the aid of the sun’s 
first rays contemplated the under-cliff 
formed by the vast fall of rocks and 
earth. For some miles from this point 
the road had been blasted out in the 
face of the cliffs, passing under over- 
hanging rocks, and now road and rocks 
lay together in confusion in the valley. 
The river which flowed there, already 
swollen by the rain into a torrent, had 
been dammed up by the fall, and its 
waters were now accumulating into a 
lake which must before long either 
sweep away the débris in its course or 
force a passage over it. Before this 
could happen, however, the water 
would in all probability reach the 


mouth of the cave—a fact which in- 
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creased Arbuthnot’s eagerness to es- 
cape from it. The mass of débris it- 
self presented a steep slope, seamed in 
all directions with the courses of tem- 
porary torrents, which were the re- 
sult of the rain that had fallen since 
the landslip, and were already run- 
ning feebly. It was one of these that 
had seemed to him to offer a possible 
means of climbing the slope diagonally, 
and as he looked at it from below it 
appeared to him that it was continued 
on the face of the perpendicular cliff 
above, where the water had first found 
a channel for itself in a fault or fis- 
sure of the rock. It was true that 
to reach the top of the cliff at this 
point would land him in an unknown 
country, where, as he had told Janie, 
he had no knowledge of the existence 
of any paths, but it would be hard, he 
thought to himself, if with necessity to 
spur him on, he could not find or make 
one. The greatest danger sprang 
from another cause—the fact that the 
diagonal path was only about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Bala end of the 
landslip, so that, if the Scythian sur- 
veyors had any enterprise at all, they 
might be expected to penetrate suffi- 
ciently far to see figures ascending it. 
But at the moment Arbuthnot remem- 
bered this he noticed that as the rays 
of the sun became more powerful, a 
mist was gathering over the rain- 
soaked slope, and there was every ap- 
pearance of the approach of one of the 
thick mountain-fogs, such as had often 
baffied and worried him in former ex- 
peditions, but which was now likely to 
be of the greatest advantage. Still, 
this mist might prove to be merely 
temporary, and in this case there was 
no time to lose. 

With a determination which seemed 
absolute cruelty to its object, he hur- 
ried back to the cave and woke Janie, 
who found it hard to rise to the height 
of cheerful heroism she had attained 
the evening before. Arbuthnot made 
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her eat some of the dried fruit, pro- 
vided her with a fresh pair of grass 
sandals which he had with him—her 
own were so laden with earth that she 
could hardly lift her feet—and helped 
her to scrape off her skirt some of the 
half-dried mud that made it almost too 
heavy to walkin. Then, by dint of al- 
ternate scolding and encouragement, he 
got her out of the cave and to the foot 
of the under-cliff, and by this time the 
movement and fresh air had roused her 
sufficiently for her to understand what 
was to be done and its urgency. The 
stream had already ceased to run down 
the path they were to follow, but it 
was very wet, and the foothold varied 
between slippery rock and soft moist 
earth. Arbuthnot called a halt several 
times that he might disencumber Ja- 
nie of a little of the mud which ac- 
cumulated persistently upon her, but he 
durst not allow her to rest, for they 
were now approaching what had been 
the level of the road. The fog was 
so thick that when they were climbing, 
the rope which held them together was 
the only sign to each of the other's pres- 
ence, and when they ventured to-speak, 
their low voices sounded ghastly and 
muffled. But the worst moment came 
when they had reached the top of the 
slope, and were pausing for a moment 
to take breath, with the scar which had 
shown to Arbuthnot where the road 
had been some twenty feet above their 
heads. From their left, the direction 
from which they had come, but on a 
level with their present position, came 
voices speaking in Scythian, and ap- 
parently close at hand. 

“Hush! they’re farther off than they 
sound,” muttered Arbuthnot, in answer 
to Janie’s horrified exclamation, and 
she cowered in a hollow of the rock 
while he tried to make out what was 
being said. Not until, even to her 
anxious ears, it was.clear that the 
voices were receding did he give up 
the attempt. 
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“They are trying to find out the ex- 
tent of the damage before setting to 
work on the road,” he said, “but they 
think exploring without ropes in a fog 
isn't good enough. That gives us time 
to make ourselves scarce. Shall we 
go on?” 

There was nothing but rock under- 
foot now, and the climbing-pole was 
frequently in requisition. Once again 
Arbuthnot blessed the fog, since Janie 
could not see the gradually increasing 
depth beneath her as she hung like a 
fly on the cliff’s face. He knew that 
her strength and spirit were being 
tasked to the utmost, but to allow her 
to stop and realize the full danger of 
the work in hand would only mean that 
she would remain paralyzed where she 
was, unable either to finish the ascent 
or descend again to the slope. He 
hated himself for the things he said 
to spur her to fresh efforts in that 
nightmare of a climb, but what was to 
be done? He meant to make up for 
his brutality by warm commendation 
when they reached the top at last, but 
Janie defeated his good intentions by 
fainting, for the first time in her life. 
It was not exactly a fainting-fit, rather 
a stupor born of exhaustion, and after 
the first horrible moment when he 
thought that she was dead, Arbuthnot 
decided not to try to revive her until 
he had found some sort of shelter. It 
had seemed to him in the morning that 
from one point of view he had caught 
n glimpse of a building of some kind— 
or at any rate, of something that was 
the handiwork of man—which he 
thought might be the remains of one 
of the huts erected when the road was 
made, to accommodate the coolies who 
built it. Marking his path at every 


few steps with the spike at the end of 
his climbing-pole, he walked about a 
hundred yards to the left, but finding 
himself still confronted by nothing but 
bare rocks, returned and walked the 
Still un- 


same distance to the right. 
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successful, he tried to place himself in 
imagination in the position of the morn- 
ing, and as a result, turned again to the 
left, but obliquely. This time he was 
rewarded by coming upon the hut he 
had seen, the only one still standing 
of several that had once been grouped 
here. This one had evidently been oc- 
cupied very recently, for the roof was 
intact and there was an attempt at a 
door. Inside was a rude charpoy and 
some cooking-vessels, while in the cook- 
ing-place the charcoal was still smoul- 
dering, and—greatest prize of all—a 
pile of chapatis was ranged on a stone. 
Arbuthnot broke off a piece of one and 
tasted it. 

“One or two days old,” -he_ said. 
“That's all right, then. It was the 
landslip frightened these people away 
—not plague. They must have thought 
the whole place was going, to have 
rushed out without even taking their 
food and pots. How soon will they be 
back to see what's left? Not to-night, 
I trust—with this fog. If they should 
turn up, they'll find visitors in pos- 
session.” 

He groped back to where he had 
left Janie, and carried her to the hut 
without rousing her. She did not wake 
even when he tried to make her drink 
some tea which he had concocted in 
one of the cooking-pots, and at last he 
let her alone, and ate his solitary sup- 
per. Lying down at the door of the 
hut, where any intruder must of neces- 
sity disturb him, he fell into a sleep al- 
most as deep as hers, which lasted un- 
til nearly noon the next day. The 
sun's rays were still obscured by the 
fog, or he must have waked earlier. 
There was no question of continuing 
the march, for Janie could only be 
roused with difficulty to take some 
food, and fell asleep again immediately, 
and moreover, Arbuthnot did not know 
what direction to take. There must be 
some path leading: to this rocky pla- 
teau, by which the inhabitants of the 
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hut were accustomed to reach it, and 
not very far to the right, certainly not 
more than a mile away, must be the 
secret track, running roughly parallel 
with the road, which Mr. Brooke and 
his party were to take, but was there 
any way from one to the other? For 
the moment, however, the chief point 
was to find some means of leaving the 
plateau, which was practically a cul-de- 
sac, since to descend the cliff again was 
a feat hardly to be contemplated in 
cold blood. With rope and climbing- 
pole Arbuthnot left the hut, and spent 
the afternoon in exploring as well as 
he could without the aid of sight. He 
did not find what he had hoped for, a 
path leading to the right, but there was 
a kind of rude descent at right angles 
with the face of the cliff, and it was 
clear that this was the way they must 
take. He followed it a short distance, 
to make sure that it did lead to a path 
of some sort, and then returned to the 
hut, to find Janie awake and putting 
things tidy, much scandalized by his 
amateur housekeeping. She accepted 
his fiat that, fog or no fog, they must 
go on in the morning, meekly and with- 
out enthusiasm, and when the time 
came, made him angry by insisting on 
leaving a few she had in her 
pocket as payment for the chapatis. In 
vain he pointed out that a bear might 
be supposed to have entered the hut 
and eaten the food, but scarcely to 
have left payment; she retorted that 
honesty was honesty, and she, as a mis- 
sionary, was not going to steal poor 
people’s bread without paying for it. 
In consequence of this dispute, a dig- 
nified silence reigned during the first 
part of the day's journey, in which Ar- 
buthnot found philosophical comfort, 
when he thought of it, for if Janie 
had asked him where they were going, 
what could he have said? The fog 
still continued, and the path turned 
and twisted in the most perplexing 
way, though at length, to his great sat- 
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isfaction, he discovered by the aid of 
his compass that it was taking a de- 
cided trend to the right. 

That night was spent in a friendly 
cave which Arbuthnot thought he re- 
membered visiting in one of his former 
journeys, and the fact gave him con- 
siderable encouragement, as showing 
that they must at last be approaching 
Mr. Brooke's route. It was true that 
much valuable time had been unavoid- 
ably wasted, but once in the right 
path, Arbuthnot could not help hoping 
that the easier travelling, and the prob- 
ability that the larger party had been 
detained by the fog, would render it 
possible to overtake them. Much 
sooner than he expected the next day, 
they came upon a well-trodden path 
leading inland from the river and the 
road, up the bed of a nullah. The fog 
made it impossible to distinguish land- 
marks, but he had felt certain that 
when they first struck the nullah it 
would be necessary to go down it for 
some distance before coming on the 
path, which left it and struck to the 
south-west at a point about two miles 
from the road. It was clear, however, 
that their devious course of the day be- 
fore must have confused his reckoning, 
and brought him much nearer to the 
road than he had imagined, and he 
turned cheerfully to the left, promising 
Janie that a few minutes would bring 
them to the right path, and that when 
they had gone in the new direction for 
about an hour they would come to a 
most satisfactory where there 
ought to be some dry wood for a fire, 
“unless Brooke and his lot have used 
it all up.” 

But after an hour’s walking the new 
path had not appeared, and still the 
marks of many feet led up the nullah. 
Could they have missed the place? Ar- 
buthnot wondered; but if so, whose 
were the footprints? Could it be that 
Mr. Brooke and his party had found 
the path blocked, possibly by another 


cave, 


landslip, and had had to make their 
way round? This was a dreadful pos- 
sibility, and Arbuthnot resolved to say 
nothing about it to Janie for the pres- 
ent. But evening was coming on, and 
some sort of shelter from the fog and 
darkness ought to be found. He was 
at his wits’ end, when Janie pointed out 
a curious lightening of the gloom on 
the farther side of the nullah—rather 
a change in the color of the fog than 
an appreciable relief from it. 

“There must be a break there,” she 
said. “Surely that would be the sun- 
set?” 

“I don’t know. We could hardly 
see the sunset at that level from where 
we are standing. It might be a fire.” 

“Mr. Brooke's?” cried Janie joyfully. 

“We'll hope so. Yes, the path turns 
here. It’s not my path, of course, but 
he may have found another. Shall we 
risk it? Will you wait here while I go 
forward and scout?” 

“But who else would have a fire 
here? Oh, don't leave me; it would be 
so dreadful alone in the fog. Let me 
come.” 

At a loss what to do, Arbuthnot 
yielded, and helped her down into 
the torrent-bed—which seemed to have 
been often crossed just here—and up 
the other side, the faint glow in front 
of them becoming more pronounced as 
they advanced. They stood panting 
at the top of the steep ascent, and be- 
fore they had found breath to utter a 
word, a hoarse voice challenged them, 
and Arbuthnot found a bayonet at his 
breast. With a mind 
which Janie could never sufficiently ad- 
mire, he answered in Hindustani, hur- 
ried, entreating, broken with terror, be- 
seeching mercy. His speech gave her 
2 moment to collect herself, and she 
stopped him with a curt command in 
Hindustani, then addressed the sentry 
in English. , 

“Please take me to your officer. IL 
am an English lady, and this is my ser- 
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vant. We have lost our way in the 
mountains.” 

The words were unintelligible, but 
the tone was not, though Arbuthnot 
averred afterwards that the sentry 
thought Janie was demanding to be al- 
lowed to pass on her way. Still keep- 
ing his bayonet pointed, the man jerked 
his left thumb over his shoulder, 
growled out a word or two which Ja- 
nie interpreted as a command to pro- 
ceed, and on their obeying, stepped 
nimbly behind them, evidently deter- 
mined not to be attacked in the rear. 
Another sentry challenged them before 
they had gone far along the rocky path, 
and before long they were met by a 
guard headed by a non-commissioned 
officer. The guard surrounded them 


with fixed bayonets, and escorted them: 


through a narrow passage in the rock, 
through which came the glow of the 
fire they had seen. There were several 
fires burning in the cup-like hollow 
they now entered, and the forms of 
men could be seen round them dimly 
in the fog. How large the place was, 
or what was the size of the force it 
accommodated, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish, but habitations of various 
kinds were visible—a few tents, and a 
number of huts sunk into the ground 
or built of loose stones piled together. 
Two or three officers met the prisoners 
and their guard, and an informal in- 
quiry ensued, in the course of which 
the sentry from the brink of the nullah 
appeared to receive hearty commenda- 
tion. Then one of the officers, evi- 
dently the captain, turned to Arbuth- 
not and put some questions to him in 
Scythian, only to be met by a torrent of 
eager, deprecating Hindustani. Once 
more Janie put him aside with a regal 
gesture. 

“Monsieur,” she said in French, “I 
don’t know why my servant is to be 
terrified ip this way. I am quite ready 
to answer any questions you wish to 
ask. It is true that necessity. rather 
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than choice, has made me your guest, 
but I can assure you one welcomes the 
sight of civilized people after a week 
in the mountains. Ah, how delightful 
to see a fire again! May I warm my 
hands?” 

To her surprise the captain made a 
movement to stop her, but contented 
himself with walking beside her to the 
fire and watching her narrowly as she 
knelt down and stretched out her hands 
to the blaze. It did not strike her 
why the action should appear sus- 
picious, and she chattered on. 

“You will grant us shelter for to- 
night, monsieur? It is not much we 
ask—the smallest tent, a hut even. My 
servant is accustomed to sleeping out 
of doors, and I have learnt by this time 
to sleep on the ground. Then we will 
go on and not trouble you.” 

The captain seemed to be struggling 
with uncontrollable emotion. “But 
yes, mademoiselle; we will certainly 
grant you shelter for the night.” he 
said. 

“Thank you so much. 
—something to eat?” 

“Mademoiselle is starving!’ said a 
younger officer reproachfully, “and we 
bring her here to watch our fellows 
at supper.” 

“If mademoiselle would honor us by 
becoming our guest?” suggested the 
captain, with a certain hint of irony 
that kept Janie’s fears on the alert. 
But at least she had turned these men’s 
attention from Arbuthnot to herself, 
which was the point of chief impor- 
tance. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” she re- 
plied, rising promptly. “One does not 
fare luxuriously in the mountains, 
messieurs.” 

“Mademoiselle comes all the way 
from Gajnipur?” asked the captain, 
leading the way towards one of the 
tents. 

“But no, 
the contrary. 


And perhaps 


, 


monsieur—from Bala, on 
I am attached to the 
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mission hospital you see as you come 
down the road from Bala-tarin.” 

“Ah, where that protégé of the Gen- 
eral's is being nursed—young what's- 
his-name?” growled the captain. 

“Count Evgueni Filaretovitch Kra- 
sinsky,” replied Janie unsuspiciously, 
and only then perceived that she had 
escaped a trap. The captain spoke 
more politely as he lifted the flap of 
the tent. 

“This tent was prepared for—a dis- 
tinguished personage—who has not yet 
arrived. Until he does, it is entirely at 
the service of mademoiselle. Supper 
will be ready in five minutes.” 

Even Arbuthnot was astonished by 
the change which Janie, impelled by 
the feeling that everything depended 
on her, contrived to effect in her out- 
ward appearance in that five minutes. 
The ever-useful hold-all provided her 
with a cap, collar, and cuffs, and a Red 
‘Cross brassard, together with an apron 
which concealed her muddy skirt, and 
she had discarded the unlovely sandals 
in favor of shoes. The captain and 
his subordinate welcomed her with en- 
thusiasm, insisted on introducing a low- 
ering youth with a hangdog expres- 
sion who they told her was the surgeon, 
and escorted her at once to the mess- 
tent. They were the only officers left 
in the camp, they informed her. 

“But how is this?” demanded the cap- 
tain, as Arbuthnot followed them in. 
“Do your servants take their places at 
table with their employers, mademoi- 
Selle?” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed Janie, with 
ali the scandalized displeasure she 
could assume. “My servant was about 
to wait on me during the meal, as our 
custom is. But if you prefer it, I will 
dispense with his services.” 

“By no means, mademoiselle. I 
thought it might be a species of practi- 
eal Christianity usual in the missions,” 
said the captain, with perfect coolness, 
and Janie realized that she was by no 
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means out of the wood yet. She took 
her seat on the camp-chair to which 
he handed her, the lieutenant being ac- 
commodated with a box instead, and 
Arbuthnot stood behind her as though 
to the manner born. For a time the 
officers vied with each other in keeping 
their guest's plate supplied, and then, 
without any warning, the captain in- 
quired casually— 

“And pray, mademoiselle, why did 
you leave Bala?” 

Honesty was the only policy for Ja- 
nie, but her heart beat faster as she 
answered, trying to adopt the same 
tone. “You see, monsieur, I was sus- 
pected of helping some English pris- 
oners to escape, and I was frightened.” 

The captain looked unfeignedly as- 
tonished. “And may one ask whether 
the suspicion was justified?” he in- 
quired. 

Janie considered the question before 
answering. “No, monsieur, I did not 
help them to escape,” she said; “but I 
sent a message to warn them that I 
feared their plan was discovered.” 

“And that might have deterred them 
instead of assisting them?” smiled the 
captain. “I wonder you didn’t de- 
mand a reward instead of punishment, 
mademoiselle.” 

“I don’t expect either,” said Janie, 
hoping her smile was as natural as his. 
“All I ask is to be allowed to pass.” 

“All? so little!” sighed the captain. 
“But in war-time a little may mean a 
great deal. I fear, mademoiselle, that 
in your hurry you may have come away 
without the formality of obtaining a 
pass?” 

“Yes, I did,” confessed Janie. “But 
I thought you had a way of letting 
non-combatants pass under a flag of 
truce, or something of that kind?” 

The captain laughed outright. “But 
not without a pass, mademoiselle. And 
even if you had one, I regret,to say we 
could not let you go on now that you 


have wandered here. For you see, 
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mademoiselle, we are modest people, 
we here. We do not wish our location 
published abroad. In fact, we are here 
incognito.” 

“Oh!” said Janie, as innocently as she 
could, “Do you mean that I must stay 
here too, then?” 

“Since it is impossible for the mo- 
ment for you to return to Bala, made- 
moiselle, I am sorry to say you must. 
But rest assured that whatever we can 
do to lighten the tedium of camp-life 
for a lady of so much spirit and intrep- 
idity shall be done. I am sure our 
worthy doctor will also be delighted to 
welcome the advice of such an author- 
ity in the regulation of his hospital.” 

“Oh, I should be delighted if I could 
help in any way,” said Janie, glancing 
at the doctor, who scowled. There- 
after she felt as if the sword of Damo- 
cles hung over her, and it was a relief 
when she was allowed to retire to her 
tent. <A disagreeable surprise awaited 
her there, however, for her belongings 
had evidently been searched. She 
knew that there was nothing suspicious 
among them, but it was unpleasant to 
find that even Eleanor’s photograph, 
which fitted into a little pocket in the 
cover of her Bible, had been rudely 
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taken out and examined. Presently 
she heard Arbuthnot moving about at 
the door of the tent, and holding out 
her shoes, which had become mouldy 
in the cave, she spoke to him in Hin- 
dustani. 

“I am ready to escape the moment 
you call me. iI shall sleep in my san- 
dals and everything.” 

Arbuthnot took the shoes, and grum- 
bled, “They're posting a special sentry 
over the tent. I’ve been searched.” 

“So have my things. Did they find 
anything on you?” She took back one 
ot the shoes, and indicated the worst 
patch of mould. 

“There was nothing to find, but they 
took away my knife and revolver and 
compass. The climbing-pole, of course, 
they had already.” 

“But why is it? 
think ?” 

“They think,” said Arbuthnot, receiv- 
ing the shoe again and examining it 
sceptically, “that you are a very clever 
spy carrying a secret message.” 

Janie was thunderstruck, “But I 
thought I had got on so well!” she said. 
He looked at her with great solemnity. 

“It didn’t occur to you that you were 
overdoing. it just a little?’ he said. 

Sydney C. Grier. 


What do they 


(To be continued.) 





THE FUNCTION OF MODERN ART CRITICISM. 


The function of criticism, we often 
hear, is to explain and analyze, to help 
us to appreciate and savor what has 
been already produced rather than to 
produce something fresh. Nothing ever 
came out of criticism; the critical fae- 
ulty must follow the creative, it cannot 
precede it. These are common sayings, 
and if we look to the great creative 
epochs of the past they seem to be jus- 
tified —at least not gather 
that the great Greek creative epoch, or 


one does 


the Renaissance epoch, was accompan- 
ied by any adequately and 
profound philosophy of criticism. Crit- 
icism came afterwards, when the crea- 
tive faculty had shown the way, and 
proceeded to analyze and explain what 
had been done; but certainly it did not 
initiate nor even direct and superin- 
tend either movement. We must allow 
due weight to these precedents, but 
they do not in themselves decide the 
question. The mere fact that the cre- 


vigorous 
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ative faculty, in the periods of its high- 
est activity in the past, has proceeded 
on its own intuition and without aid 
from the critical faculty is not in itself 
proof positive that it must always pro- 
ceed so. Suppose it were shown that 
circumstances during the Greek and 
Renaissance movements were such as 
necessarily to keep before the eye of 
art one fixed and definite standpoint, 
and, moreover, were such as to impose 
certain salutary restrictions and lim- 
itations, so that it was impossible for 
the artist to wander into exuberance 
and redundancy, then it might not 
seem unaccountable that those move- 
ments should have developed in the 
way they did, with such coherence and 
sense of purpose, even though they had 
no conscious critical reasoning to aid 
them. And if it could be shown that 
in our day these circumstances were 
changed, that the fixed and definite 
standpoint was swept away and the 
salutary restrictions and limitations re- 
moved, so that these influences oper- 
uted no longer towards the evolution of 
an art epoch; then we might, perhaps, 
come to see the critical faculty in a 
hew light. We might come to see in 
it the substitute, the natural and only 
possible substitute, for circumstances 
which in earlier civilizations had built 
up the greatest eras of creative art. 
We might come to see iu it a means 
of inculeating, in the form of a ra- 
tional theory, the discipline and stabil- 
ity of purpose which those vanished 
circumstances once imposed automati- 
cally, 

It is the peculiarity of modern art 
that to an entire doubt as to its own 
aims and principles it unites an extra- 
ordinarily highly-developed§ gift of 
manual dexterity and great technical 
knowledge. It can paint or carve any- 
thing it likes exactly in the manner it 
likes; at the same time it does not 
know in the least what to paint or 
carve, or with what purpose to paint 
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or carve it. This combination of a 
practised and fluent hand with a 
vaguely groping and distracted mind 
is comparatively new in the history of 
art. Its consequences have only been 
realized since the successful pre 
Raphaelite revolt against authority and 
law let loose upon us the whole flood 
of a hitherto controlled and organized 
dexterity. At the same time the con- 
junction is a natural one, for the very 
possession of unlimited powers of exe- 
cution is bound to render the task of 
evolving a sound and authoritative 
theory of art in some ways more diffi- 
cult. In the rise of an art, when its 
attempts to express life are attended 
by a very slowly-yielding ignorance of 
how to express anything at all, and by 
a total lack of fluency and facility in 
execution, this very ignorance and lack 
of fluency are a safeguard to it. They 
keep it in the right way because they 
insure that all subjects and objects de- 
lineated shall be such as possess un- 
usual importance and significance, such 
as strike the artists’ attention with pe- 
culiar and reiterated force, and which 
it is worth making a determined effort 
to portray. In this way a slowly-mov- 
ing and laborious art is driven by its 
own shortcomings to practise methods 
of selection, It is saved from the acci- 
dental and the trivial, from distracting 
detail and meaningless superfluity, not 
because it knows better than to yield 
to their solicitations, but because it 
does not possess the skill to depict such 
things. It goes right because it can- 
not go wrong. Throughout the earlier 
stages at least of the Greek epoch, as 
throughout the Renaissance, it is very 
apparent that sculptor and painter are 
steadied and kept to a certain path be- 
cause this is their easiest course. They 
do not wander, they do not indulge in 
those individual eccentricities and 
whims which effectually disperse the 
force of a creative movement, simply 


because they cannot. The hand has 
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hot acquired the facility of execution 
which will permit of the representation 
of such slight themes. 

If the reader will glance at the course 
of Italian painting from Giotto to 
Raphael, he will easily perceive how 
the most fruitful and powerful tradi- 
tion in Christian art was shepherded 
for generations by the ignorance and 
lack of dexterity of its practitioners. 
The development of painting in Italy 
keeps pace with the development of 
the intellectual faculty. It has its 
rise in the first movement of in- 
tellect; and as intellect moves on 
step by step, widening the range of its 
observation and interest, so painting 
moves hand in hand with it, recording 
its conquests, and jin its own artistic 
progress registering the intellectual 
progress of the age. The limitations in 
early Renaissance painting are limita- 
tions in intellectual development. They 
stand for the, as yet, dark places of 
the mind and chronicle the steps of a 
transition from a state of intellectual 
indifference to a state of complete in- 
tellectual sensibility. 

This mental transition and the de- 
grees by which it is accomplished are 
the governing factors in Renaissance 
art. A “great intellectual awakening,” 
as we call the Renaissance, implies an 
aroused consciousness of the character, 
form and substance of things. It sub- 
stitutes for the vague acceptance of 
appearances common to the pre-intellec- 
tual age an active examination of 
structure and contents, and for indefi- 
nite emotions definite ideas. “Moving 
about in worlds not realized” may ex- 
press the mental attitude of a pre-intel- 
lectual age; to realize the world is the 
task of intellect. 

And in the carrying out of this task 
mind and eye work together and con- 
stantly act and re-act upon each other. 
He who looks at things with the eye 

of intellect sees them with a new pre- 
cision and accuracy. He is driven by 


the intellect itself so to see them. In- 

tent on probing into the nature of 
things, on divining their purpose and 
composition, and whence they came 
and whither they are going, and a 
thousand other facts about them, the 
intellect must needs in all these matters 
employ the eye to collect data for it, 
and this in turn results in a new dis- 
cernment and discriminative power im- 
parted to the sense of sight. So that 
the desires of the mind to distinguish 
accurately and define exactly grow by 
degrees into unconscious properties of 
vision, and secing with the mind, as it 
may be called, becomes seeing in a 
new and more positive sense df the 
word. 

One main effect, then, of that great 
intellectual awakening which we date 
from the Renaissance was that it 
taught men to see in the intellectual 
way, with a new exactitude and dis- 
crimination, and with a suddenly en- 
hanced comprehension of the reality of 
what they looked at. But we are not 
to suppose that the intellectual awak- 
ening itself came all at once. Men did 
not get up one fine morning and gaze 
about them with a full-fledged curios- 
ity which embraced equally all objects 
in view. No, the awakening came grad- 
ually, and step by step. It challenged 
the most obviously interesting and im- 
portant things first, and by degrees ex- 
tended its survey to others more re- 
mote. Now the most obviously inter- 
esting and important thing to mankind 
is man. Accordingly it is upon man 
that dawning intellectual curiosity first 
concentrates its attention. Man’s as- 
pect and appearance, the motives of his 
conduct, the causes of his happiness or 
unhappiness, his past history and fu- 
ture fate, the evil or beneficent in- 
fluences that attend upon him, these 
are the questions which the conscious 
attention that springs from intellect 
first proceeds to examine. Love of hu- 
man intercourse and delight in human 
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society are the most attractive charac- 
teristics of what, for this reason, has 
been well called the Humanist move- 
ment. As a matter of mental culture 
and thought, this centrality of man 
gave a definite point of view to the 
intellectualism of the Renaissance, The 
importance and significance of all ob- 
jects were calculated in terms of hu- 
man relationship. Those things which 
partook intimately of the human lot 
were more important; those which re- 
motely affected it were less important; 
while those which were so far removed 
as to be apparently cut off from it al- 
together were devoid of any impor- 
tance or significance whatever. 

This is the course of development fol- 
lowed by the Renaissance intellectually. 
Man was the source of interest, and 
things outside man derived their inter- 
est from the closeness of their connec- 
tion with him. Moreover, this interest 
was conferred in several well-marked 
degrees of intensity. After man him- 
self, the next in order of things that 
conscious attention begins to investi- 
gate is man’s own handiwork; every- 
thing man had made and constructed 
and is daily making and constructing, 
his clothes and jewels, his pots and 
pans, his utensils and ornaments, his 
churches and palaces, all these things 
the newly-awakened curiosity begins 
to turn over and examine, eager to 
comprehend their laws of construction, 
and analyze their adaptability to their 
several ends. This is the first step, and 
then, after a considerable pause, awak- 
ened curiosity finds time to turn from 
man and man’s creations to the nature 
around him. First it reaches out to 
those features which form what we 
call tame nature, the nature of gardens 
and pleasure grounds, closely bound up 
with the daily habits of men; and then 
it goes on slowly and tentatively to deal 
with remoter objects and certain as- 
pects of wild nature. Anyone even 
cursorily acquainted with the Renais- 
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sance will recognize these stages in 
its progress. He will agree that man 
himself is the centre and source of in- 
terest of the whole movement; that 
from this centre interest overflowed first 
on to man’s creations, taking effect in 
the many-sided activity in art and 
craftsmanship we are all so familiar 
with, and next to that humanised side 
of nature which could be associated 
with pleasant society and culture and 
the walks and talks of scholars. A so- 
ciety which identifies man as its cen- 
tre and source of interest is bound to 
follow these lines of development, and 
indeed in the series of expansions 
through which it moved, Italian intel- 
lectualism was only following the ear- 
lier intellectual culture of the Greeks. 
Now this intellectual expansion, with 
its gradual conquests and ordered mo- 
tion, is what determines the course of 
Renaissance painting. The capacity to 
represent figures and objects and land- 
scapes as they are, to transfer their 
miniature appearance to canvas, is an 
intellectual capacity. We spoke just 
now of that sharpening of the sight, 
that sense of exact and conscious scru- 
tiny, which the awakened mind be- 
stows upon the eye. This it is which 
confers the power of natural] represen- 
tation, for to draw things as they are 
requires that realization of their ap- 
pearance and structure which only in- 
tellectual comprehension gives. This 
is a statement which we can easily 
verify. The broad and general differ- 
ence between Eastern and Western life 
is that the former, however richly en- 
dowed with emotional qualities, lacks 
the Western intellectualism, The whole 
civilization of the East is compara- 
tively deficient in the practical, logical, 
rational characteristics of the West. 
The contrast between Western and 
Eastern politics, Western and Eastern 
governments, Western and Eastern his- 
tory, Western and Eastern literature 
and learning and science is that the 
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former all show powerful traces of the 
rule of intellect, whereas the latter do 
not. This is a fact so placarded 
ucross the face of the universe as not, 
I think, to admit of question. Now 
glance through Oriental art and ob- 
serve how the effects of this intellec- 
tual want make themselves felt. Look 
at the groups of animals and land- 
scapes, but more especially at the hu- 
man figures, in Chinese art, in Japan- 
ese art, in Indian art, in Persian art, 
and in the old art of Egypt and 
Assyria. The same disability links 
them all together, a lack, namely, of 
the power of natural representation. I 
am aware of the slight qualifications 
which have to be introduced to this 
general statement, and that here and 
there in regard to certain objects or 
animals the power of natural represen- 
tation has been attained by Orientals. 
But in the main the statement is true. 
Incapable of natural representation, the 
Oriental is driven to suggest the orig- 
inals by arbitrary formulas and con- 
ventions, perpetually reiterated and ar- 
ranged, much as a child might arrange 
them who was ignorant of foreshorten- 
ing and perspective, in flat detachment 
like the pattern on a wall paper. This 
haive and unreal character, running all 
through Oriental art, opposes the whole 
mass of it to the whole mass of West- 
ern art, which reproduces things as 
they actually appear. No doubt the 
rudiments of vision are the same in an 
Oriental as in a European, but the 
Oriental is not conscious of how he 
sees. He does not see with the brain; 
that keen, analytical quality of sight 
which arises, as we said, from the eye 
being used as an instrument of the in- 
tellect, is absent from his vision: and 
the consequence is that the power of 
hatural representation is absent from 
his art. These two—intellectual devel- 
opment and the power of natural rep- 
resentation—are indissoluble. When- 
ever and wherever a race exhibits in 
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its life and literature the marks of in- 
tellectual capacity, its art will exhibit 
knowledge of natural representation. 
Whenever 2nd wherever a race fails in 
intellectual power, however great its 
progress along emotional lines, it will 
fail in art to represent naturally. You 
can only get out of art what life puts 
into it. The contribution of intellect is 
not to be found in Oriental art because 
it is not to be found in Oriental life. 

The power then to reproduce a thing 
pictorially in its real likeness depends 
upon an intellectual realization of it. 
We shall not be able to draw and paiut 
it correctly until we have that realiza- 
tion; but as soon as we attain to such 
a realization we shall be able to draw 
and paint it. Now the awakening of 
intellect, as was pointed out, came by 
degrees; therefore, since the power to 
draw rightly depends on intellect, that, 
too, must come by degrees. The 
awakening intellect extended itself in 
successive, more or less definable, ra- 
diations from man, its source and cen- 
tre, to man’s handiwork, from man’s 
handiwork to familiar and domesti- 
cated nature and finally to more remote 
and wilder nature. The power to draw 
rightly must follow the same lines of 
development. 

It should be easy to show, in brief 
outline, that it did so. So long as the 
Byzantine tradition lasts, nothing, not 
even the figures, is realized intellec- 
tually. The attitudes, stiff and angu- 
lar, are not real attitudes. The long 
ecadaverous faces are not real faces. 
The reiteration of the same stereotyped 
features allies such treatment with the 
Oriental in all ages. Intellect has not 
got hold of the subject matter of these 
drawings. It is before the awakening. 
Ere the thirteenth century is out, how- 
ever, there are signs of the approach- 
ing change, These first occur in the fig- 
ures, which begin to break their flat, 
hieroglyphical postures and come to 
life. They scon appear in various atti- 
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tudes instead of always in the same at- 
titude, they are of various types in- 
stead of always the same type, and 
the faces express various intelligible 
human emotions instead of no emotions 
at all They move and act, stiffly it is 
true and within a very limited range 
ef movement; still the consciousness of 
their real nature begins to stir in them. 
It is, I cannot help remarking, for one 
who looks upon art as the expression 
of life, the most touching and pathetic 
movement in the whole of her history. 
Of all discoveries none ever brought in 
such immediate, rich results as the dis- 
covery of man by man. The interest 
of man, of the motives, emotions and 
ideas that stir his mind, that change, 
and are to be traced in, the expression 
of his face, that prompt the appropri- 
ate postures of his body and gestures 
of his limbs, all this, the intimate, in- 
tellectual consciousness of all this, is 
the new stimulus which the mind of 
the age is applying to the eye. It is a 
time of extraordinarily keen delight in 
human fellowship and intercourse, a 
time when the pleasures of society be- 
gin to be first consciously felt and then 
to be cultivated and enhanced. A new 
ideal of life and manners, a new com- 
prehension and power of sympathy, a 
new gentleness and urbanity are com- 
ing into being. We conceive the youth 
of the Renaissance gazing at each other 
with eyes in which delight and a 
dawning recognition are dispelling the 
old insensibility. Such was the gaze 
by which the Oriental emaciations of 
tyzantine art were roused to life. 
“Those are not real cheeks, real cheeks 
are round and ruddy. Those are not 
real eyes, nor that a real body, nor are 
those limbs and hands and feet real.” 
Thus the artist felt; but before he, as 
spokesman of his age, felt it, what a 
new power of observation must have 
come into men’s eyes, and with how 
hitherto unfelt a desire to appreciate 
the significance and beauty of faces 
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and forms and expression and gestures 
must men and women in those days 
have begun to gaze at each other! 
This is the first step. Man lives for 
man in real life, and forthwith man 
begins to live for the artist on his can- 
vas. But not much else lives. For the 
most part the blank cold background, 
blotting out all save the figures, still 
meets the claims of the universe with a 
blank negation. Soon, however, inter- 
est spreads. The works of men’s hands 
form, as we said, the next sphere it is 
to conquer, and of such works that 
which far eclipsed all others in the es- 
timation of citizens so proud of the 
civic dignity and grandeur of their sey- 
eral cities as the Italians, was necessa- 
rily architecture. From the earliest 
days of the Renaissance, architecture, 
as must be the case in all great epochs 
of art, was the pursuit and industry 
which most engaged attention, and the 
new spirit that thenceforth began to 
animate this art is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the change of mental atti- 
tude of the age. It is true that the en- 
thusiasm which backed up the name- 
less Gothic architects and master ma- 
sons was at least as powerful and uni- 
versal as that which encouraged Bru- 
nellescki or Bramante. But the impor- 
tant thing to notice is that the charac- 
ter of the two enthusiasms is totally 
different. The medieval enthusiasm is 
emotional, the Renaissance enthusiasm 
intellectual. The Gothic cathedrals 
grew spontaneously as unpremeditated, 
unreasoned expressions of feeling and 
temperament. The Renaissance build- 
ings are carefully adjusted, 
structures, planned to produce inten- 
tional effects of symmetry or grandeur. 
Whether they produce those effects 
need not be considered; all we have to 
observe is that, with the Renaissance, 
we come all at once to a reasoning, 
self-conscious, self-analyzing style of 
architecture, a style which sets itself 
to handle and examine intellectually 
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the problems contained in the art. 

Architecture, then, was the branch of 
man’s handiwork which, in the Renais- 
sance age, especially attracted the in- 
tellectual interest which alone makes a 
thing realizable and paintable to the 
artist. 

Accordingly it is the subject in 
which, after the figures, painting 
makes most decisive and earliest prog- 
ress. Before the thirteenth century is 
out architectural accessories are intro- 
duced as a setting to the awakening 
figures. They are invariably executed 
with a new care and closeness of at- 
tention, the mouldings and details be- 
ing drawn with fastidious precision, 
while the character of the structure is 
fully realized and rendered. It is, in- 
deed, often over-realized, and with too 
complete a consciousness of the func- 
tion and formation of columns, archi- 
traves and cornices; the consequence 
being that buildings, in Renaissance 
painting generally, are apt to assert 
themselves too vigorously and with 
something of the harsh exactitude of 
an archbitect’s plans. So enamoured is 
the artist of the intellectua! interest of 
this subject that he cannot deny himself 
the pleasure of articulating every de- 
tail of it. More, he cannot help intro- 
ducing it even amongst the most incon- 
gruous surroundings. Stately pleasure 
domes or classic tempies must start up 
in the wilderness, or be perched on in- 
accessible crags; and the crib at Beth- 
lehem must be sheltered by a Corin- 
thian pediment. 

And what renders the strength and 
realism of the architectural drawing 
the more remarkable is that the scenes 
amid which it commonly occurs are, as 
regards their natural features, ren- 
dered, at first, with an entire and, 
later, with a partial lack of comprehen- 
sion. The eye turns from some diffi- 
cult, elaborate structure, a triumph of 
realistic painting, to a river indicated 
by parallel white lines and some fish 
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cruising about on the surface, or to @ 
foreground of a dull, whitish grey in 
texture neither soil nor rock, but of the 
nature, apparently, of pipe-clay, or to 
certain shapeless peaks in the back- 
ground of the same white clay as the 
foreground, with two or three trees, in 
make and shape like enormous black 
toad-stools, poised on their summits. It 
would not be possible to have marked 
for us more clearly the limits to which 
intellectual realization had reached. On 
the one side of those limits all is life 
and accuracy, on the other all is dull 
insensibility and images without char- 
acter or life. The awakening intellect 
has realized figures and has realized 
buildings, but rivers and rocks, the 
common earth and mountain peaks, it 
has not realized at all. In the repre- 
sentation of these features certain 
formulz are reiterated and acquiesced 
in with almost the apathy of the old 
Byzantine days. The stratification of 
rock, the outcrops of ledges, the ripples 
on water, the shapes of clouds and 
many other natural objects are indi- 
cated by conventions which are re- 
peated quite in the Oriental spirit for 
centuries. Progress in these regions. 
remote from humanity was slow. Even 
so penetrative a genius as Leonardo. 
never came to perceive that the savage 
rocks possessed a character of their 
own, and structural laws of their: 
own, which made them worthy of be- 
ing painted, and which needed realiza- 
tion if they were to be painted prop- 
erly. He had never looked at rocks. 
with the eye of intellect, and he 
painted them accordingly as if they 
had been made of cheese. 

But if progress, in dealing with 
scenes of wild nature, is slow, it is 
much more rapid in the rendering of 
domesticated or tame nature. The col- 
ored flower-heads that peeped from the 
grass at man’s feet, the trees, symmet- 
rical and cultured, which grew around 
their villas, or tempted them by their 
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promise of cool shade to ascend the 
gentle eminence on which they stood, 
these were the artists’ first subjects; 
and it is with these as with the archi- 
tecture,—no sooner is attention once 
turned upon them than they are ren- 
dered with a perfect articulation of leaf 
and petal which testifies to the new 
comprehension which has suddenly 
seized upon them. But still the limit 
of intellectual realization, the point it 
has attained to but beyond which it 
cannot yet penetrate, though pushed 
back a step, remains clearly marked; 
for while the surrounding shrubs and 
flowers are wrought with a perfect del- 
icacy of discrimination, the hills and 
earth are pipe-clay still, and the rocks 
mere shapeless dumplings. The old 
suddenness of transition from knowl- 
edge to ignorance remains. As a man 
standing in the heart of a mist sees the 
vapour lift and recoil, uncovering by 
degrees the nearer objects while still 
obstructing the remote, so is it with the 
intellectual range, and so with the ar- 
tistic capacity of the Renaissance. 
Man; man _ plus architecture § and 
clothes; man plus architecture and 
clothes plus a few flowers and trees; 
man plus architecture and clothes, plus 
a few flowers and trees, plus an enlarg- 
ing area gradually extending to things 
remote, but never quite mastering the 
absolutely wild,—these are the degrees 
of enlightenment. From man _ as 
the centre of all interest intellectual 
realization proceeds, and as it pro- 
ceeds, working outwards, first one 
set of objects and then another is com- 
prehended, rendered definable, and so 
brought within the grasp of the artist. 
Thus most Renaissance pictures—all of 
them which comprise a sufficiently wide 
range of subject matter—are to some 
extent shared between knowledge and 
ignorance. How far knowledge has 
got, to what extent it has penetrated 
the whole picture, will, of course, de 
pend chiefly on the period at which the 
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work was painted; but until the ascend- 
ing movement comes to an end and art 
begins to decline into anarchy, there re- 
main always moods of nature not real- 
ized, not paintable; and so in every 
work of adequate range the limit of 
intellectual realization will be dis- 
tinctly apparent. Once let this idea be 
entertained and the reader will tind, as 
he walks through the rooms of the Na- 
tional Gallery, that his eye will easily 
learn to distinguish the intellectual 
range of most of the works. For ex- 
ample, in “The Nativity,’ by Luca 
Signorelli, the figures, attitudes, faces, 
expressions, movements are all free 
and expressive; the little flowers and 
herbs and grasses in the foreground are 
exquisitely realized and reproduced; the 
temple in the middle distance is drawn 
with the most determined correctness, 
as also are the battlements and tow- 
ers of the town on the hill; but the 
crags and rocky declivities which form 
the greater part of the composition are 
not in the least like natural stones and 
cliffs, but are merely the perpetuation 
of certain dul] formulz accepted as sig- 
nifying the real things by artists whose 
comprehension had never grasped their 
actual appearances. A still more con- 
spicuous example of the same limita- 
tion is Mantegna’s “Agony in the Gar- 
den,” in which the figures, near and 
distant, are drawn with easy mastery, 
in which, the white Jerusalem 
walls and towers, and all the delicate 
architecture of the city are elaborated 
with exquisite accuracy, yet in which 
the wild peaks and rocky landscape are 
executed with a complete and child-like 
unconsciousness of their real character. 

Nor can it be maintained in explana- 
tion of such limitations that the ca- 
pacity of Renaissance art progressed 
from the more easy to the more diffi- 
cult. On the contrary the reverse is 
rather the case. The success achieved 
is in inverse proportion to the ease in 
achieving it, Of all subjects the hu- 
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man form, with its infinite variety of 
gesture and expression, dependent on 
minute inflections in drawing, is the 
most difficult to master; after figures, 
architecture, with its complex perspec- 
tive and the demand it makes on ex- 
actitude of line, is the next most diffi- 
cult, while when we come to nature, 
the trees and flowers of the foreground 
are certainly much harder to render 
than the wilder and remoter features 
of the landscape. Any student of 
water-color painting at the present day 
could draw a wild landscape with a 
truth which no painter of the Renais- 
sance could have rivalled; and it would 
be only as he approached the more dif- 
ficult features in composition that he 
would find Renaissance art forging 
ahead of him. The cause of success or 
failure, in the case of Renaissance art, 
does not therefore lie in ease or diffi- 
culty of execution. It is to be found 
rather in the fact that as we make the 
transition from wild nature to tame, 
from tame nature to man’s handiwork, 
and from man’s handiwork to man, we 
are moving from the outskirts of a cir- 
cle towards the center of it, which is 
man himself, and consequently, with 
every step we take, the appeal to hu- 
man interest increases in power and 
intensity. This human interest it is, 
this power, as I have called it, of in- 
tellectually realizing the object looked 
at, which is the proper clue to the prog- 
ress made. Let intellect catch hoid, let 
it inform the eye with its desire for 
penetrating, measuring, defining, and 
whether the thing looked at be diffi- 
cult or easy to draw the artist will soon 
learn to draw it. Let intellect fail to 
catch hold, fail to direct the eye, and 
though the object be comparatively 
easy to represent, he will find himself 
helpless before it. 

I think it will be felt that art thus 
regarded, thus watched as it tracks the 
mind, throws some light on the psy- 
chological aspect of the Renaissance. 


We know the fascination of that epoch. 
It marks the emergence, after long 
eclipse, of a faculty destined to assert 
in our own times an almost unques- 
tioned despotism over the mind. Any 
means which make the mind of that 
age more realizable to us, therefore— 
which help us to trace and follow the 
movements of the new faculty, to ob- 
serve in what directions it first assays 
its powers, and in what manner and 
with what results it makes its influence 
felt—must needs be of importance. And 
if once we conceive artistic activity as 
based on intellectual, we have at once 
a visible clue to the whole intellectual 
development. We have, for example, 
the dominating position of Florence de- 
fined with a new clearness. In the case 
of several schools of art, analyzed by 
Mr. Berenson in his lately-published 
“Northern Painters,” it is apparent that 
the Florentine influence is always the 
fruitful and progressive one, and that 
motives derived from other sources al- 
ways tend to sterility. This will seem 
natural enough if we recognize that ar- 
tistic progress was made possible by 
intellectual progress, for there is no 
question for a moment of Florence's in- 
tellectual supremacy. What the Re- 
naissance, as a whole, did for art was 
to turn it into a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of intellectualized life, and it 
was becuuse Florence led the way in 
matters of intellect that she led the 
way in matters of art. Side by side at 
the rise of the new epoch stand the 
two great Florentine figures of Dante 
and Giotto, like a pair of mountain 
springs, from which the twin rivers of 
literature and art flow down to the 
valleys and the plain; dealing, both of 
them, with the more momentous issues 
of man’s fate, and dealing with them 
with that new, unmistakable and terri- 
ble force of intellectual realization of 
which they were the first appointed in- 
struments. Down from Dante stretches 
a line of poets and prose writers whose 
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study is still man, but who develop by 
degrees a more and more familiar and 
mundane intimacy with their subject; 
while down from Giotto stretch the 
Renaissance painters, pursuing a like 
course, and handling by degrees more 
familiarly all the circumstances of hu- 
man life. The literary impulse thus 
given is to end in the minute realiza- 
tions of the modern novel. The artis- 
tic impulse thus given is to end in the 
correspondingly minute realizations of 
modern painting. But the two, at every 
stage of their development, are insep- 
arable, for they both alike result from 
the intellect’s widening survey or 
closer scrutiny. 

but although, this being the case, we 
might, as, indeed, we generally do, ap- 
proach our subject from the literary 
point of view, and perhaps from sev- 
eral other points of view besides, yet 
I cannot help doubting whether any of 
these methods of study, or all com- 
bined, would give us the same vivid 
perception of the course followed by 
the movement as is to be gained from 
painting. Does one reader in fifty real- 
ize the meaning of that dull phrase of 
ours, “the awakening of the intellect,” 
which we have repeated till it has be- 
come a mere formula? Does one reader 
in fifty realize it as an active process, 
with tangible results and methods, and 
a regular scheme of development of its 
own? I venture to doubt if an histor- 
ical, political, or literary study of the 
subject could endow it with such a liv- 
ing interest. But consider it in rela- 
tion to the view of painting that has 
been suggested. Watch the operation 
of the new faculty touching into life. 
like a magic wand, the figures and 
countenances of men and women; 
thence moving on to things most soaked 
with human interest, and so by de- 
grees to others more removed. Watch 
the mental activity thus rendered vis- 
ible, creeping and spreading from stage 
to stage, giving realism to each thing 
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as it reaches and grasps it. Does not 
such a manifestation of its activity, 
thus laid on the canvas before our 
eyes, quicken our old phrase with a 
new meaning, and enable us to realize 
the intellectual awakening as a _ vital 
process. 

And now will the reader consider our 
own case and the depth of the differ- 
ence between Renaissance art and 
ours. The old limitations no longer in 
these days exist. So completely has 
the modern mind become intellectual- 
ized, and so completely has it intellec- 
tualized the eye, that the modern artist 
can paint anything. Not wild nature 
only, throwing it all, just as it is, upon 
the canvas, and not all the daily inci- 
dents and moments of human life only, 
fugitive glimpses seen one minute and 
gone the next, yet caught with the ex- 
traordinarily swift intellectual percep- 
tion of modern sight—not these things 
only ean the artist of to-day paint, but 
atmospheric effects of shadows, and re- 
flections and mists; of sunbeams ijn the 
air and upon the leaves and grass—ef- 
fects so aerial and evanescent that they 
seem scarcely palpable to sight itself. 
The change would seem all in favor of 
ourselves. Instead of being able to 
deal only with a very limited range of 
subjects, modern art can deal with, 
can realize, the universe. Its sphere 
of interest and its sphere of capacity 
are alike indefinitely enlarged, and in 
this sense the task which Renaissance 
art set out to accomplish, the task of 
converting painting into an adequate 
vehicle for the expression of intellec- 
tualized life, may be said to have been 
achieved. But there is something to set 
against this. Our facility in represen- 
tation, our miscellaneous and universal 
range of interest, threaten us with pit- 
falls from which Renaissance art was 
exempt. The man who can draw but 
little, and that little all from the same 
poiut of view, cannot widely err. The 
man who can draw anything from any 
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point of view is liable to infinite er- 
ror. There might be no great occasion 
to preach the need of selection and the 
evils of redundancy to an artist who 
could paint only a bunch of cyclamen, 
a praying saint and an acacia tree; 
bnt how widely different does the case 
become when we have to do with 
artists who can paint rocks and dew, 
and the tangle of woods and street 
crowds, and "buses and hansoms, and 
all the motley panorama and topsy- 
turveydom of natural and human life 
all over the world! 

This is the difference that puts mod- 
ern criticism on a new footing. In- 
stinctively we look to the Renaissance, 
the greatest creative epoch in painting 
of Christian times, for instruction and 
guidance in the art. We do so because 
we feel that the coherence, significance 
and simplicity of that art are the essen- 
tial qualifications, for all effective art, 
that all art is effective only in so far 
as it possesses these qualities, and that 
our own art must somehow or other at- 
tain to them if it is ever to express 
anything at all with clearness and 
power. Doubtless we are right. The 
qualities of Renaissance art = are 
the qualities of great art in all ages, 
and we cannot too clearly recognize it. 
But also we cannot too clearly under- 
stand that it is impossible for us to at- 
tain to these qualities by the road by 
which the Italians attained to them. 
We have lost the old human centrali- 
zation and the strict limitations in 
executive range of Renaissance art 
which were such saféguards, which 
forced coherence, significance, and sim- 
plicity on their generation, so that that 
generation could do without a thought- 
ful and sound critical theory of art. 
Those safeguards and restraints have 
vanished. Nothing any longer forces 
coherence, significance and simplicity 
upon us, and therefore we cannot do 
without a thoughtful and sound critical 


theory of art. We who know enough 
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to go wrong must know enough to go 
right. If the reader would realize how 
grave a peril facility of execution, un- 
guided and unrestrained, may become, 
he has but to glance around at the an- 
archy and confusion which have every- 
where invaded the domain of art. 
Never were energy and activity in that 
domain so universal as at present, yet 
never was the direction which all this 
energy and activity should take more 
obscure. One knows not whether to 
marvel most at the volume of tbe 
yearly output which this energy is re- 
sponsible for, or at the number of spas- 
modic and contradictory impulses in 
which it fritters itself away. Looking 
down once on to the great cataract 
south of Wady Halfa, which the-Arabs 
call the “Belly of Stone,” I saw below 
me a vast expanse of scattered boul- 
ders .among which the water gushed 
and foamed, spouting in a thousand 
petty channels, sometimes in this direc- 
tion, sometimes in that, so that in the 
chaos and din it was difficult to distin- 
guish any forward movement at all. 
Never was the progress of water in less 
proportion to its energy. Voluble yet 
incoherent, eager yet aimless, of such 
a kind is the activity which possesses 
modern art. No one will deny what all 
lament. The speculation at the back 
of every mind is, how are we to regain 
the coherence and simplicity we have 
lost; how are we to curb and control 
this terrible dexterity which takes the 
impress of every random whim with 
such fatal facility? 

Will the art of criticism prove equal 
to such a task? Intellect, with its 
realization of the actual appearance 
and structure of things, has given us 
the dexterity; will intellect, pressed 
further and revealing inward princi- 
ples of coherence and order, teach us 
how to curb and control it? I do not 
mean to suggest that criticism can 
ever stand us in the stead of creative 
genius, still less that it can be a sub- 
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stitute for those profound impulses of 
emotion and faith which unite whole 
populations in a common endeavor and 
are the main instruments in the evolu- 
tion of artistic epochs. Criticism will 
never of itself generate a great cre- 
ative epoch. It may, however, prepare 
the way for such an epoch, and it may 
greatly enhance its value when it 
comes. And in the meantime, while we 
are still in the experimental stage, it 
may instil the beginnings of a purpose 
and a concerted aim into the experi- 
ments of the hour by formulating a 
body of authoritative ideas which may 
serve as a check on the too facile in- 
dulgence in personal vagaries, and sug- 
gest to all earnest people the existence 
of certain assured clues amid the laby- 
rinth of alternatives around them. 
This is the task cut out for modern 
The Contemporary Review. 
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art criticism. The new circumstances 
under which art is now carried on are 
forcing every year more peremptorily 
this duty tpon it. To share the enthu- 
siasms of the moment, to follow in- 
stead of guiding public opinion, is an 
easy critical method and one sure of 
reward, for he will not have to wait 
long for recognition who supplies us 
with reasons for liking what we like 
already. But it is not by such means 
that criticism will justify its claim to 
be considered a serious intellectual vo- 
cation. That claim it can justify only 
by shouldering the new responsibility 
cast upon it and setting itself to build 
up a code of laws which shall answer 
the purpose of the old executive limi- 
tations jn controlling and concentrating 
the creative faculty 
L. March Phillipps. 
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IX. 

For a month at least the Kordinghee 
case was talked about all over India. 
When the trial was going on, “The Pio- 
neer”’ devoted three columns to it every 
day. The “Koihais” of Madras were 
absorbed in it, and in the Northern Cir- 
cars nobody talked of anything else. 


In the beginning public interest had 
been aroused by the rumor of a rebel- 
lion somewhere away in the back of 
Ganjam. There was a story that a 
young police assistant had seized the 
body of a high-caste Rani from the 
funeral pyre in anticipation of a war- 
rant which the civil authorities had af- 
terwards refused. The whole district 
was said to be in a ferment, and there 
had been several riots in which the 
young man, whose name was French, 
had been seriously wounded. The boy, 
of course, was officially execrated. It 
appeared that he had acted on a cock- 


aund-bull story without evidence. He 
could not produce a single witness to 
support his suspicion of foul play, and 
the medical man who had conducted 
the post-mortem reported that the Rani 
had died of heart-failure. 

At this early stage Dick's conduct 
in the affair was more discussed than 
the political difficulties his action called 
into being. Had there been a magis- 
trate of any character on the spot Dick 
might have fared better. But unfortu- 
nately Bose was the medium of official 
communication, and he took care to 
leave an impression that Dick had acted 
irresponsibly and without deliberation. 
In a confidential letter to the Collector, 
Bose had attributed “Mr. French's 
blunder to his credulity, his ignorance 
of the country, and his inherent inabil- 
ity to understand the serious nature of 
the issues involved.” The Bengali 
added that no circumstances had come 
to his notice which would justify him 
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in issuing a warrant for the seizure of 
the corpse. 

So Dick was to be made the scape- 
goat. There was no doubt of it. He 
was generally voted a scatter-brained 
young ass, but his pluck was admitted 
on all sides. The case offered one of 
those interesting psychological prob- 
lems that attract men who study the 
odd effects of the East on their neigh- 
bor’s character. Dick was much dis- 
cussed in the Waltair Club. 

“French must have been just a little 
bit jumpy,” the doctor said. “I put it 
down to 112° in the shade.” 

“I believe he is Irish,” said Macpher- 
son. 

“He was certainly not ower canny,” 
said O'Hagan. 

“To tell you the truth,” said 
Lisle, “Kordinghee is a queer place. 
Young Bennett shot himself there. I 
shouldn't be surprised if French had 
run amék.” . 

Then entered Bradley, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, whose assistant Dick 
had been at Waltair, a walking moun- 
tain of kindliness. 

“You are talking of French,” he said. 
“The boy has stuff in him. You must 
remember all we have heard of this 
business emanates from Bose. It 
wouldn't surprise me if French came 
out top after all.” 

A week afterwards it was known 
that the chemical examiner in Madras 
had found arsenic in the stomach of 
Farbuti Bibi. The Chandra Raja, Ven- 
kata Sastri, and Jagannadham, the 
cook, were arrested and committed for 
trial. Dick was escorting them to 
Kalingapatan. 

That was the second stage of the 
affair. As the trial went on, it 
became clear to every one that 
Dick had shown an unusual force 
of character for a young man of 
his years. He had laid his plans with 
great tact and secrecy, acted with 
quickness and decision, and carried the 
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thing through with the most resolute 
courage. A suspicion of his intentions 
would have defeated the scheme, but 
he had known how to hold his counsel. 
The men at his back were all Telugus, 
men of the same prejudices and the 
same moral and physical weakness as 
the mob he had hoodwinked and de- 
feated. It was Dick’s personality that 
had driven them to it. The boy was 
something of a leader. 

Yet what one admired most was the 
thing that damned him, the moral cour- 
age he had shown in running the whole 
business on his own initiative, blandly 
bandaging the eyes of the heaven-born 
as if they were timid and meddlesome 
children, to be kept out of the way un- 
til it was too late to interfere. It was 
an amazing piece of impudence. But 
there was hardly a_ policeman in 
the Presidency who would not have 
liked to slap him on the back 
for it. 

But Dick was by no means cleared. 
A verdict for the prosecution would 
only partially justify his action. In 
the meanwhile the case dragged on 
with frequent postponements. The 
line taken up by the defence was that 
Parbuti Bibi had been in the habit of 
taking arsenic, as many native women 
do, for a tonic. A letter was produced, 
written by the Rani to her father, the 
Raja of Kadamkotah, in which she re- 
ferred to the purchase of the drug. The 
old Raja was summoned to the trial, 
and confirmed the genuineness of his 
daughter's letter. Among the witnesses 
for the defence was one Chetty, a shop- 
keeper from the bazaar, who had sold 
arsenic to the Rani’s confidential ser- 
vant. This man, Poniah by name, said 
it was no secret that Parbuti Bibi 
took arsenic, and he said he could pro- 
duce the identical phial, half-empty, as 
it had been found in her apartment in 
the zenana. The phial was not called 
for in court, owing to the difficulty of 
proving its identity—the hostile atti- 
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tude of the mob having made an in- 
vestigation impossible. 

Things were not going well for the 
prosecution when, on the thirteenth 
day, a new and sensational element en- 
tered into the case. Raghava Rao, 
Dick’s sub-inspector, had discovered 
that the ryot’s daughter, who had been 
kidnapped the night of the Kordinghee 
affair, had been murdered an hour or 
two afterwards, and he had collected 
circumstantial evidence to show that 
the crime was traceable to a Brahmin, 
Rama Rao, who had already figured in 
the case as a _ witness, and was 
known to be in collusion with the 
Chandra Raja. He continued to ap- 
pear in the trial, though in a different 
réle. 

This new complication opened the 
eyes of the public to the inner politics 
of Kordinghee. The right or wrong 
of the postmortem question was forgot- 
ten. The revelation involved greater 
issues. Those who had followed the 
trial—and the number included the 
greater part of literate India—were 
now mainly concerned with the dark 
and hidden system of crime which it 
disclosed, bringing to light a state of 
things more generally suspected than 
realized. It was easy to believe that 
a similar régime existed in other obscure 
corners of the Presidency, and there 
was a feeling that a few more men of 
French's type would do a world of 
good. 

Venkata Sastri and the Chandra 
Raja had pursued their ends with an 
unscrupulousness and callous indiffer- 
ence that seemed to imply a sense of 
impunity, justified no doubt by the pal- 
ace records. Every servant, priest 
and parasite of the family knew that 
Parbuti Rani was being poisoned, and 
they knew that the ryot’s daughter had 
been kidnapped as a substitute to take 
her place at the post-mortem. Yet the 
palace walls breathed no secret beyond 
the vague and indifferent rumors that 
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penetrated to the bazaar. The one 
moonlight informer had vanished like 
a phantom. The accident of Dick's 
presence alone had disturbed the 
black ooze of undredged wickedness 
and intrigue that had collected in 
the stagnant backwater of Kording- 
hee. 

The new turn that the case had taken 
left a moral certainty of the guilt of 
the three accused, though it contributed 
very little towards their conviction. 
As the trial proceeded the Prosecutor 
made it clear that the Chandra Raja 
was implicated in the second murder. 
Yet no amount of cross-examination 
could extract the shadow or suggestion 
of a motive for it from any of the 
witnesses. The connection between 
the two murders was evident, but 
it did not directly advance the prosecu- 
tion. 

On the afternoon of the seventeenth 
day the case for the defence hung on a 
thread. The servant, Poniah, was 
challenged unexpectedly to produce the 
phial of arsenic which was alleged to 
have been found in the Rani’s posses- 
sion at the time of her death. 

After an interval the phial 
brought into court. “Will you swear,” 
the Public Prosecutor asked him, “that 
this bottle is the identical one pur- 
chased by the Rani, and that the con- 
tents have not been touched since she 
died?’ 

The witness swore piously. He was 
palpably relieved, thinking that at last 
his evidence was going to be ac- 
cepted. 

Two other important witnesses, both 
of them inmates of the palace. were 
called upon to identify the phial as the 
one purchased by the Rani. They 
pledged themselves solemnly. 

The phial was then handed to the 
civil surgeon, who was in court at the 
time, and he was asked to specify the 
kind of arsenic it contained. 

“It is yellow arsenic,” he said. 


was 
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The Public Prosecutor rose again. 

“May I trouble you, sir,” he said, “to 
inform the court as to what species of 
arsenic was found in the stomach.” 
There was a significant pause. It 
could not have been more than two 
minutes, yet it seemed at least a quar- 
ter of an hour. Dick felt that his offi- 
cial career hung on the answer. The 
judge glanced through a file of pa- 
pers on his desk, selected one, and 
opened it. 

“It was white arsenic,” he said. 

The evidence for the defence was ut- 
terly discredited. 

It was at this point in the trial that 
Jagannadham, the cook, turned Queen's 

vidence to save his ugly worthless 
skin. He stated that Venkata Sastri 
had personally instigated him to poison 
Parbuti Rani, promising to pay him 
the sum of five hundred rupees in cash, 
besides other rewards for his services; 
that the Chandra Raja was also in the 
plot, and that Rama Rao and two ac- 
complices, Ard Narayan and Pad- 
manappadu, had received a thousand 
rupees each for the murder of the ryot’s 
daughter, and were to have received 
another thousand rupees if they had 
succeeded in substituting her remains 
for those of Parbuti Rani. This evi- 
dence was corroborated in every mate- 
rial point. 

The end of it all was that Venkata 
Sastri, Rama Rao, Ard Narayan, and 
Padmanappadu were condemned = to 
death. The Chandra Raja, for political 
reasons, was let off with transportation 
for life, and the approver, Jaganna- 
dham, was granted a formal pardon. 
The apothecary was committed for bri- 
bery and and spent the 
next seven years of his life in the 
Andamans. 

On the last night of the trial the 
Inspector General of Police was din- 
ing the Governor of the Presi- 
dency. 

“It has been a most wholesome ex- 


corruption, 


with 


-of good. 


Probationary. 


ampie,” the Governor was saying, “and 
the publicity of it will do a great deal 
We must teach these intrigu- 
ing palace Brahmins that they are not 
beyond our reach. It seems to me that 
a Zenana in a place like Kordinghee 
is as isolated as a rock in the Pa- 
cific.” 

“It is not easy to get at them,” the 
Inspector = said. “These Zemindars 
possess unbounded influence.” 

“That Police boy seems to have a 
I hear he had no business 
Didn't he act 


cool head. 
to seize the corpse. 
without a warrant?” 

“It was a techinal breach of disci- 
pline, sir. But Bose, the assistant 
magistrate, is a negligible man. He 
would never have plucked up courage 
to issue the warrant. It was lucky 
he was away from Kordinghee, for if 
it had not been for French being there 
alone, not one of these men would have 
got their deserts.” 

“IT like a boy who is not afraid of 
responsibility.” 

“French comes of good stock, sir; 
he will do well.” 

“Are you going to send him back to 
Kordinghee ?” 

“T am transferring him to Liugapu- 
ram. Bruce is on leave, and the place 
needs a strong man. He is very young 
for the post, and some of his seniors 
won't like it; but I think he will do.” 

Dick cabled to Veronica the result 
of the trial and the news of bis pro- 
motion to acting superintendent on five 
hundred rupees a-montb. “Come out 
as soon as you can,” he added. 

He met her in Bombay in November. 
He had two months’ leave, and they 
spent their honeymoon _ travelling 
among the old cities of the north. 
The Taj, the Golden Temple, the Ku- 
tab Minar, Chitore, the Palace of 
Amber, the ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, 
were enveloped for them in a haze of 
loveliness that transcended _ their 


dreams. 
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“Oh, Dick! It is too lovely,” Veronica 
said. “I am afraid.” 

They were drifting down the Ganges 
at Benares by the light of a crescent 


moon. Dick detached a gold locket 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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from the end of his watchchain. It 
was the first pledge Veronica had 
given him. He threw it into the 
wrinkled silver-embossed stream, and 
the jealous gods were propitiated. 
Edmund Candler. 





TROPICAL CLIMATES IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


A comparison of the condition of any 
region of the earth’s surface in two far 
distant periods is a study of extraordi- 
nary fascination, giving rise to reflec- 
tion of a still wider range. Such a 
comparison is most striking in the polar 
regions, because the contrast is much 
greater than elsewhere. Let us turn, 
then, to the discoverers of traces of the 
very earliest age in the regions of the 
pole. It was here that the present 
writer first began to read “sermons in 
stones.” 

Early in September 1850 the ships 
employed in the search for Sir John 
Franklin's expedition were fast to an 
icefloe which barred their way to the 
westward. Winter was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the ships had to win- 
ter in the open pack between Griffith 
and Cornwallis Island in 74° 34'N., 95° 
20° W. Any one can see the place 
on a map by looking where Lancaster 
Sound opens to the westward from 
Baffin's Bay, and carrying his 
along Barrow’s Strait. 

Being fast fixed in the ice, rather 
more than half a mile from the north 
side of Griffith Island, we were able to 
make frequent excursions to the shore. 

I and my companion, the present Ad- 
miral Sir Vesey Hamilton, took many 
walks along the beach, and up the ra- 
vines of Griffith Island. The northern 
side consists of an imposing line of 
lofty cliffs, ten miles long, with a talus 
and beach, broken at distant intervals 
by snow-covered ravines, where beet- 
ling cliffs rise high above the white 
slopes. As we strolled along the boul- 
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der-strewn beach, we were much in- 
terested by the numerous fossils. The 
first that attracted our attention was 
a flat slab covered with the long, many- 
jointed stems of encrinites, some sepa- 
rate perforated joints like little beads. 
Soon we came upon many more of these 
slabs scattered over the beach. There 
were also two species of orthoceras, 
one afterwards receiving the name of 
Grifithi, three or four brachiopod bi- 
valves, and some corals. 

After exploring the beach for several 
days, we went up one of the ravines 
whence there were glorious views over 
the wide expanse of ice to Cornwallis 
Island, and the double hills of Cape 
Hotham marvellonsly refracted. In 
this ravine we were able to keep warm 
by tobogganing down its sides, and 
here we repeated our parts for the 
theatricals. But my researches were 
not stopped by the snow of the ravine. 
Eventually I got beyond it, and reached 
the gentler slope on the southern side 
of the island, where a more interesting 
discovery of fossils awaited me. For 
on these southern slopes the frost had 
detached many trilobites from the 
overhanging rocks, singular crusta- 
ceans of a remote age, whose presence 
completed the revelation of the condi- 
tion of the region now occupied by 
Griffith Island, in the distant past. 

We thus came to know the fossils of 
Griffith Island, and were able to make 
2 comparison between the condition of 
the region in two far distant ages. Per- 
sonally, we knew islands bound in per- 
petual frost, with the temperature at 
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—50° in March, and the sea covered 
with ice for ten months in the year. 
But looking back over countless ages, 
there was a change indeed. With 
the mind’s eye we could picture to our- 
selves a warm tropical sea extending 
to the pole, probably a shallow sea, 
with a hot steaming mist hanging over 
it. The fossils of Griffith Island told 
us of the tenants of this warm sea. 
The trilobites were crustaceans with 
armor in transverse lines, so that they 
could roll themselves up like hedge- 
hogs, and many were found rolled up. 
There were also two deep longitudinal 
furrows which divided the back into 
three lobes. We never found a head, 
but this missing part is well known in 
other parts of the world. The trilo- 
bites probably lived at the bottom of 
the hot primeval sea, and with them 
were great crowds of brachiopoda, bi- 
valve-molluses with two shells not con- 
nected by a hinge: Their abundance 
indicates a plentiful supply of minute 
organic life in the Silurian seas. There 
were corals and madrepores, and for- 
ests of the beautiful stone-lilies (encri- 
nites). On the surface of the Silurian 
polar sea sailed several kinds of ortho- 
ceras, including the Orthoceras Griffithi, 
a cephalopod like a nautilus uncoiled 
and extended in a straight line, with 
cells like a nautilus, and smooth septa. 
If a nautilus may be compared to a 
ship, the orthoceras is a canoe, the 
prototype and first development of the 
more perfect form. It pursued a free 
swimming life, “highly organized for 
the catching and destroying of the 
weaker marine animals, the lords of 
the organic world in their day.” 
Thus, with a knowledge of the fos- 
sils on Griffith Island, we were able to 
build up, in imagination, the condition 
of the same region with all the deni- 
zens of its tropical sea, countless ages 
before it became a group of frozen is- 
lands wtih an ice-covered sea. The 
comparison of the two periods must 
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add immensely to the interest of those 
frozen regions. 

Another comparison may be made 
between Melville and Banks Islands 
with their frozen soil and rigorous win- 
ter, and the same region when covered 
with tropical vegetation. There was 
indeed a contrast. Now there is a cli- 
mate of extreme severity. McClure 
must have perished with all his people 
if he had not been rescued by the Reso- 
lution. The Griffith Island region was 
once a warm Silurian sea. That of 
Melville and Banks Islands was al] for- 
est-covered land. It is now a mass of 
closegrained white sandstone, contain- 
ing numerous beds of bituminous coal, 
and scarcely any marine fossils. In 
former ages there were forests now 
represented by the coal-beds—forests 
which flourished for centuries, and 
then came to an end. But there are 
later evidences of the vegetation, 
either growing in situ or drifted. On 
Ballast Beach, on the northwest side 
of Banks Island, there are great ac- 
cumulations of fossil trees lying about 
from the seashore to a height of three 
hundred feet. Layers of trees (Abies 
alba) were visible, obtruding from the 
rock. In one ravine there was a mass 
of wood for a thickness of forty feet. 
A cone of spruce fir and some wood 
had been fossilized by brown hematite. 
All this timber is, of course, much later 
than the coal vegetation. It resem- 
bles the present driftwood. Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison was of opinion that, 
at the period of its deposition, large 
portions of the Parry Islands were sub- 
merged. Trees and cones were drifted 
from the nearest lands on which they 
grew, and were eventually deposited on 
submarine rocks. Then there was a 
gradual elevation of land, carrying 
with it the drifted timber. Those por- 
tions of the wood which had been ex- 
posed to alternations of frost and thaw 
would become rotten; whilst those 
which remained enclosed in mud, whem 
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brought to light by the opening of ra- 
vines or other accidental causes, pre- 
sent a fresh appearance. The wood 
has been preserved in its ligneous state 
for thousands of years, owing to the 
excessive cold of the region. 

Although the winter in Banks and 
Melville Islands is rigorous, the sum- 
mers are times when the land is visited 
by game, and the Arctic flora is com- 
paratively rich. Numbers of geese 
and ducks breed round the lakes in the 
southern parts of Banks Island, and 
there are herds of musk oxen (followed 
by their enemies the wolves), reindeer, 
hares, ptarmigan, and lemmings. 

The comparison is between the Arc- 
tic Banks and Melville Islands of the 
present day, and the dense forests of 
the Carboniferous period on the same 
sites. Then the land of forest slowly 
subsided, and was covered with an ice- 
less sea. The submerged land was 
thickly strewn with masses of drift- 
wood, and in the course of ages it rose 
again with its forests converted into 
bituminous coal, and its ravines piled 
thick with the driftwood, and it rose 
again into an Arctic climate. Here 
the sequence is more complete. We 
can imagine the growth and disappear- 
ance of the primeval forests. while 
the subsidence and upheaval explain 
the presence of wood in the ravines of 
Ballast Beach. 

The greatest interest of all, in the 
history of the polar regions, lies in the 
semi-tropical forest which covered the 
Arctic continent in the miocene period. 
The discovery of this flora, which has 
also been found to exist in other parts 
of the Arctic regions, was first made at 
a place called Atanekerdluk, on the 
west coast of Greenland. The island 
of Disco consists of a vast tableland 
rising to 3,000 and 4,000 feet, and cov- 
ered with an ice-cap, with slopes de- 
scending from it, ending in valleys and 
low land under the cliffs. The greater 
part of Disco is formed of gneiss, with 
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an overflow of basalt forming a thick 
cap. The northern shore of Disco is 
separated from the mainland of Green- 
land, here known as the Noursoak Pe- 
ninsula, by a channel called the Wai- 
gat, and at the head of it there is a 
discharging glacier, whence icebergs 
break off and float down the Waigat 
into Davies Strait. Opposite to Disco, 
on the Noursoak Peninsula, is the fos- 
sil-bearing cliff of Atanekerdluk. 

On both sides of the Waigat there is 
a miocene formation, consisting of 
shale and sandstone with numerous 
impressions of fossil plants, and hori- 
zontal strata of coal. A cap of basalt, 
due to subsequent volcanic action, over- 
lies the miocene rocks, and forms the 
upper part of the cliffs. The whole 
section is shown on the cliff rising 
from the seashore at Rittenbenks Kol- 
brott on the north coast of Disco, but 
the greatest number of fossil plants has 
been found at Atanekerdluk on the op- 
posite side of the Waigat, where a 
steep hill rises to 1,080 feet. The 
rock in which the fossils are generally 
found is a sparry iron ore, turning red- 
dish brown on exposure to the weather. 

Collections of fossils were made by 
Captain Inglefield, Dr. Rink, Baron 
Nordenskiéld, and others. These col- 
lections were entrusted to Professor 
Oswald Heer, who in 1868 startled the 
scientific world by the announcement 
that there was a rich sub-tropical for- 
est in Greenland in Tertiary times. 

It was not until July 1875 that I 
visited this interesting locality, when I 
was on board H.M.S. Valorous, coaling 
from the seams at the Rittenbenks Kol- 
brott. The famous fossil-cliff at Ata- 
nekerdluk, on the other side of the Wai- 
gat, was a point of the greatest inter- 
est, and on July 18, at 1.30 P.M., we 
started in a sailing cutter to visit it. 
The wind was foul, and it took us up- 
wards of five hours, beating up amidst 
numerous icebergs and loose’ betg 
pieces, before we reached the harbor 
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of Atanekerdluk. The hills rise 
abruptly to a height of 3,000 feet, end- 
ing in sharp basaltic peaks and ser- 
rated ridges. I visited the lower part 
of the section described by former col- 
lectors. The fossil strata are of fer- 
ruginous clay, 1,200 feet above the sea. 
I crossed a sandy isthmus which forms 
the harbor, and first came upon a mass 
of bright purple flowers (Epilobium 
alpinum), then ascending a ravine for 
about four hundred feet. From this 
point I was able to study Nordekidld’s 
section—shales, with thin sand-beds, 
and coal-seams, the whole crossed by 
vast dykes of eruptive rock which are 
weathered out into distinct walls on 
either side of the ravine, or occasion- 
ally into conical pillars. One of these 
pillars is called “Rink’s Obelisk,” after 
the well-known Danish author. 

It came on to blow hard with rain, 
and threatening dark clouds were 
banking up across the Disco moun- 
tains. The scene was indescribably 
wild and grand. A perfect army of 
icebergs was drifting down the Waigat, 
some of them of great height, peering 
up through the wild scud and mist, 
while overhead a gleam of sun, now 
and again, brought out a peak of the 
Disco range in bright relief, amidst the 
dark clouds. We hurried down to the 
beach and found the boat's crew cook- 
ing with the boat’s stove under the lee 
of a spare sail. But it was time to be 
off, and the wind carried the boat 
swiftly out of the harbor with only the 
squared oars. Then we hoisted a 
close-reefed foresail, and scudded be- 
fore the squalls at a furious pace, the 
boat breasting and dashing through the 
Waves, while the white spray curled 
around us and flew from the bows. 
The spray also dashed wildly over the 
icebergs which were drifting down the 
Waigat rapidly, calves crashing off them 
with loud reports. It was no easy task 
to steer clear of these bergs, so thickly 
were they crowded together, and once 
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a shift of wind, in a squall, took us 
aback, but there was plenty of way 
on, which saved the boat. It was a 
wild and somewhat dangerous passage, 
and we did not get back to the ship 
until 11 P.M. 

This personal experience is given, in 
order to present a sketch of Ataneker- 
dluk and its surroundings at the pres- 
ent time. Now let us look back over 
the ages, and, under the guidance of 
Professor Heer, let us see what would 
be the conditions, in the same locality, 
during the miocene age. 

The climate was at least 30° warmer, 
for some of the plants that were dis- 
covered will not ripen their fruit at a 
lower temperature than 65° Fahr. The 
country was covered with a magnifi- 
cent forest. Oak, beech, and elm trees 
spread their branches over an under- 
growth of ferns and mosses. There, 
too, were birch trees and chestnuts, 
planes, and poplars, seven species of 
pines, five trees of the fig tribe, cassias, 
two kinds of cycas, walnut trees and 
junipers, six kinds of viburnum (Guelder 
rose), three of myrsine, willows, and 
many ferns and mosses. There were 
also two kinds of cinnamomum, eleven 
leguminous trees, and magnolias. There 
were twelve species’ of sequoias, the 
most representative, the Sequoia Langs- 
dorfii requiring a semi-tropical climate. 

Such a glorious forest, for the beauty 
and wonderful variety of its vegeta- 
tion, is unrivalled by anything in the 
world we now inhabit. In its vast ex- 
tent it is also without a rival. The 
very same miocene forest has been dis- 
covered in Spitzbergen, limes, junipers, 
and poplars growing as far north as 
78° 36°. From still further north, in 
81° 45’ N., Colonel Feilden brought 
from the coal-beds discovered there the 
evidence that a miocene forest once 
flourished, consisting of ten species of 
conifers, elm and birch trees, poplars, 
cypress, and willows. 

The assumption is justified that all 
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the Arctic continent up to the pole, if 
there was land there, was once covered 
by this splendid miocene forest. The 
distribution of land and water was 
very different in miocene times, when 
there must have been an extensive po- 
lar continent, clothed with forest. The 
winter darkness in the far north is not 
a great difficulty, for it is a mistake to 
suppose that there is darkness during 
the whole period of the sun's ab- 
sence. The warmth is not so easy to 
explain; though its existence is made 
certain by the presence of sub-tropical 
vegetation. 

In a very remarkable book called 
“Paradise Found,” by William F. War- 
ren, published at Boston in 1885, it is 
contended that the pole was not only 
the mother region of all plants, but 
also of all animals. Thoughtful men 
have looked to the regions round the 
poles as the direction whence vegetable 
and animal life have spread themselves 
over the world. This gives a general 
and not only a local interest to the 
study of the polar regions in geologi- 
cal times, when they were under the 
influence of a tropical or a sub-tropical 
climate. For we must recognize that 
it is to the polar regions that we must 
turn for the explanation of many im- 
portant problems which cannot be 
solved without the aid of polar dis- 
coveries. 

The story of the north polar miocene 
forests has been revealed to us in con- 
siderable detail by Professor Oswald 
Heer. It gives rise to many specula- 
tions; but above all it mnst impress 
every thinking mind with the import- 
ance of making similar discoveries in 
the Antarctic regions. They must tell 
the same story. Captain Scott dis- 
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covered a long range of lofty moun- 
tains in the far south, composed of 
sandstone capped by basalt, like the 
island of Disco. The furthest south- 
ern peaks, in 82° to 83°, were 12,000 
feet high, so that there was no symp- 
tom of any termination of the range. 
It probably extends over the pole. One 
vegetable fossil was found, but so in- 
jured by contact with a flow of basalt 
that it could not be identified. Still 
it points to the probability that further 
investigations would be rewarded. Dr. 
Blanford has recorded an opinion that 
sedimentary rocks, containing remains 
of plants and vertebrate animals, may 
be largely developed in the Antarctic 
continent. He holds that the Permo- 
Carboniferous or Glossopteris flora 
came from the far south, travelled 
north, and replaced the older Sigillaria 
flora. Be this so or not, there can be 
no doubt that problems of world-wide 
interest await solution in the Antarctic 
regions. Deductions, from various 
points of view, all lead to the conclu- 
sion that, in the Miocene Tertiary pe- 
riod, and later, Antarctica was a warm 
region quite iceless, and with an iceless 
sea. The south pole may be supposed 
to have performed the same function in 
the distribution of vegetable and ani- 
mal life over the southern hemisphere 
as the north pole is believed to have 
done over the northern hemisphere. 
Hence the paramount importance of 
continuing researches in the far south. 

Not only is the interest of the history 
of the polar regions enhanced, but 
problems of world-wide importance 
may be solved by the study of periods 
when tropical and sub-tropical climates 
prevailed in the polar regions. 

Clements R. Markham. 
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THE DEAN’S DILEMMA. 


The Dean of Tilchester Cathedral sat 
in his cosy study, surrounded by 
shelves laden with the books he loved. 
He was engaged on the draft of one of 
those sermons in which orthodox truths 
were cleverly intermixed with much 
criticism—pointed satirical criticism— 
of both local and national evils. 

These “social sermons” of the Dean 
were making him famous. Regarding 
certain national questions he had oc- 
casionally “said things” which had been 
deemed worthy of headlines in the 
morning papers, but his strictures on 
certain local and parochial affairs had 
in some cases been warmly resented. 
A plain man might have thought the 
Dean to be rather meddlesome and at 
this particular time there is no denying 
that the youths at Tilchester College, 
of which the Dean was chaplain, and 
other young men‘in the town were 
feeling rather sore about his criticisms. 
Nevertheless, they loved the Dean, for 
he possessed certain sportsman-like 
qualities which made him in most 
things one of themselves. 

He was alone and quiet, for the hour 
was very late—how late he had not 
troubled to find out, for he was deep in 
his work. As his big body bent over 
the desk, on which a steady light was 
thrown by a shaded reading-lamp, he 
looked much older than his fifty years. 
His hair was gray and his clean-shaven 
fuce had many thoughtful lines. 

Suddenly he ceased writing, laid his 
pen down, and sat upright. Faintiy 
he heard the sound ef some one stir- 
ring in the next room. There was the 
click of a lock and a light but percepti- 
ble footfall. The next apartment was 
the dining-room, and in the ordinary 
way no one would be there at that late 
hour. ‘The household, he knew, had 
retired to rest some time age. He sat 
for a moment and wondered who the 
intruder might be. 


The Dean, though a man of peace, 
did not lack physical courage. He 
rose deliberately from his chair, took 
the lamp in his hand, and threw open 
the study door. The hall was in dark- 
ness, but the Dean became conscious 
that in the darkness there was some- 
thing which moved. He turned his 
lamp round quickly, and saw in the 
yellow glare of the light a man wear- 
ing the broad-arrow uniform of a con- 
vict—a young man with a thin, pale 
face, and eyes which seemed to reflect 
more sorrow than ferocity. 

The Dean started, and then a smile 
crept to his lips—an inscrutable smile 
which would have told the convict noth- 
ing even if he had seen it. “You have 
escaped from the jail,” the Dean said. 
“You have—er—burglariously entered 
my house seeking to find food and 
clothes and anything else. A veritable 
thief in the night. Isn't that so?” 

The man’s voice was hoarse. “Only 
food and clothes,” he murmured; “but 

He paused and looked around. 

“Come in here,” said the Dean, seized 
with a sudden inspiration. 

“Perhaps,” said the man, “if you wil 
let me go I'll make no trouble.” 

The Dean drew himself up, fiercely 
restraining a desire to laugh. “No, no 
—I insist,” he said. He stepped back, 
still holding the lamp aloft, and the 
man, after a quick, nervous glance to 
right and left, followed him. “Sit 
down.” The Dean succeeded in mak- 
ing his voice firm. 

Again there was a nervous hesitation 
on the part of the convict; but he did 
as he was told, sinking into the Dean’s 
easy-chair with the air of a tired man. 
“I don’t know what you intend to do,” 
he said; “but I have taken none of your 
property. Give me some refreshment, 
and, if you will, let me go out into the 
night again. I ask you not to give me 
up, but I—I expect you will. Give me 
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something to eat, and if you will you 
can then call for assistance.” Having 
spoken, the man closed his eyes with 
the air of a man who is a stranger to 
sleep. 

The Dean took a box of biscuits from 
a sideboard. “Eat some of these,” he 
said, “and if you will promise not to 
move I will fetch you something more 
appetizing.” 

The man nodded readily and helped 
himself to a biscuit. 

As the Dean left the room his smile 
came perilously near to a chuckle. In 
a few seconds he returned with a cold 
chicken, some bread, and a bottle of 
wine. 

The man murmured his thanks, and 
attacked the food with an amount of 
vigor which even the Dean found as- 
tonishing. Meanwhile the latter made 
himself busy with a corkscrew. 

“Admirable!” he said to himself. He 
sat down and drew from his pocket a 
crumpled note which had been deliv- 
ered the previous day. As he read 
he nodded and smiled, and occasionally 
he turned one twinkling eye upon his 
visitor, who seemed to recognize that 
he was in the hands of a superior 
force. 

“What is the time?” asked the man 
presently, pushing away the plate from 
which he had partaken of a substantial 
meal. 

“I’m afraid it is late,” answered the 
Dean, consulting his watch. .“A quar- 
ter past two, to be precise. I have a 
weakness for late hours.” 

“To which weakness, coupled witb 
more admirable qualities, I owe my ex- 
cellent supper,” said the man with a 
calmness which was remarkable. 

The Dean coughed. “I’m afraid,” he 
said, replacing the letter in his pocket, 
“I’m not quite so disinterested as I 
seem.” 

The man gave him a quick glance. 
“Ah! you have telephoned to the police, 
then?” 
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“No, no.” The Dean extended his 
hands. “You quite misunderstand me. 
I haven't a telephone in the house, and 
to call a servant would—er—rather in- 
terfere with the carrying out of my 
object.” 

The strange visitor stared at his host. 
He also glanced at the door. It was 
locked. 

The Dean observed him closely. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have ventured to 
lock the door for the sake of privacy: 
also, to discourage any desire on your 
part for an immediate departure. I 
do not think you are quite yourself to- 
night, and you might be rash enough 
to run out into the night again. With 
those clothes you are wearing you 
might excite some serious misunder- 
standing in the breasts of ordinarily 
peaceful citizens.” 

The man stirred uneasily. “Pray 
tell me your littke—your object in be- 
friending me so far. Unless I mis- 
judge you, sir, you are not the man to 
delight in torturing a fellow-creature; 
least of all when that fellow-creature 
happens to be a hunted convict. inno- 
cent of the offence for which he was 
convicted.” 

Again a played 
round the features of the Dean. He 
found the phrase a “hunted convict” 
singing in his ears. “Not at all,” he 
said; “but am [ wrong in presuming 
you to be an educated man?” 

“In that you are correct,” was the 
reply. 

There was something in the man’s 
manner of speaking which appealed to 
the Dean. “He is really admirable,” 
he murmured to himself. To the man 
in the chair he said, “Your being an 
educated man may help you to appre- 
ciate, even though your views have 
been somewhat narrowed recently”— 
he dwelt fondly on the words—“what 
isin my mind. You may possibly have 
heard of me. I am the Dean of Til- 
chester Cathedral.” 


ghost of a smile 
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The man nodded politely, but his eyes 
retained that curious expression of min- 
gled sorrow and indifference which so 
interested the Dean. 

“As the Dean of Tilchester,” went on 
the reverend gentleman, “I am brought 
into touch with all sorts of people. 
Please don’t think I am saying any- 
thing personal now. Some of my du- 
ties are not pleasant, but you will un- 
derstand they are duties and therefore 
not to be disregarded. I make a point 
of knowing all my congregation per- 
sonally, or as many as I can get to 
know; and recently, as even you may 
have heard, I have been preaching a 
series of sermons and giving lectures 
—portions of which have been reported 
in the newspapers—designed to throw 
light not only on burning social ques- 
tions, but on some of the lesser weak- 
nesses of mankind. These sermons 
have brought some popularity in cer- 
tain quarters; in -other quarters they 
have, I fancy, made me rather notori- 
ous. In my own district here they 
have given rise to a good deal of talk. 
I don’t wish to weary you, but I de- 
sire to make my position quite clear. 
Please understand that I always en- 
deavor to act conscientiously.” 

The man in the chair nodded wear- 
ily. He also looked at the door and 
the window. The Dean pretended not 
to notice. 

“As an instance of my thoroughness 
—I always pride myself on doing things 
thoroughly,” continued the speaker, 
smiling inscrutably—“I may mention 
that the male youth of this district (I 
must confess they are a somewhat tur- 
bulent youth, given at times to wild 
talk and even wilder doings) have re- 
cently taken exception to some of my 
—er—criticisms on a questionable form 
of entertainment which they have 
thought fit to indulge in. I am refer- 
ring to private theatricals. Private 
theatricals, I agree, may serve a very 
good purpose; but when they are given 
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over to pandering to the crudest sensa- 
tionalism—the kind of stuff errand-boys 
delight in—I am opposed to them. As 
all these young men are really very 
good at heart, it has pained me that 
they should seek to ape villains and 
scoundrels. In fact, I said it would 
be impossible for them to achieve any 
success in this line; but, such is the 
perversity of human nature, this par- 
ticular criticism has hurt them more 
than anything else. But I merely men- 
tion this in passing.” 

The man did not move. He sat with 
his gaze fixed on the Dean’s bookcase, 
evidently listening intently. 

With twitching lips the Dean pro- 
ceeded: “So much to explain some of 
my difficulties. Now I will come to 
the point. When you arrived here— 
I think it was by the dining-room win- 
dow you elected to come—I was en- 
gaged on one of my social sermons. I 
was dealing with the case of a man 
who might be down in the world—such 
as you are—but yet who was not wholly 
insensible to good influences, as I trust 
you are not. It occurred to me that 
you might be able to give me some 
valuable assistance. Pardon me if I 
say that I look upon you as a valuable 
human document, as one who is fallen 
but not lost.” 

A wave of color swept over the man’s 
face. As the Dean observed it, the 
ghost of a smile once more played 
round his ‘lips. 


The convict moved uneasily. “What 
is it you want?” he asked. 
“Just this,” said the Dean. “Tell 


me briefly whether, in your heart, you, 
who know much of crime, do not think 
I have acted rightly in making this 
stand against the popularizing of crime, 
even if I have employed gentle sar- 
casm which may have wounded some 
vain youths who think—who think 
they can emulate those steeped in 
crime.” : 

For the moment the man looked per- 
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plexed. “What are you going to do 
with me?” he asked, 

-“That will depend on the frankness 
of your answer,” said the Dean. 

The man held up his hand. “You 
may take it from me, sir, as my firm 
opinion,” he said in his low, weak 
voice, “that you are doing quite right, 
and that these young fellows are fools 
if they don’t appreciate what a jolly 
good parson they happen to have. I 
have met a good many parsons, but”— 
with a look at the empty bottle— 
“never one like you before.” 

The Dean smiled. “He is really ex- 
cellent,” he murmured to himself. “Do 
you,” he asked, “mind writing those 
words as a—a memento of your visit? 
Of course, in the circumstances, I 
should not ask you to sign your name.” 

The man hesitated, and then took 
the pen and paper handed to him and 
wrote what amounted to a testimonial 
for the Dean. 

The Dean read the paper and care- 
fully folded it. “Thank you,” he said. 
“Now, what can I do for you?” 

“I—I feel I have been dreaming,” 
said the man, possibly influenced by 
the Dean's burgundy; “but if you are 
playing it straight I should ask for a 
change and safe opportunity of wishing 
you ‘good-morning.’ ” 

“You shall have both,” said the 
Dean. “Pardon me one moment.” 

As he left the room-—the door of 
which he left wide open—the Dean 
murmured to himself, ‘“Admirable!”’ 
nor did he try to keep back the smile 
then. It occurred to him that the 
man had readily adapted himself to 
circumstances. If he had been familiar 
with the stage, as he was not, he would 
have said the man had “taken every 
cue.” 

Left alone, the man looked around in 
2 manner which betekened bewilder- 
ment. What he said to himself was, 
“Well, I'm blessed! He's as mad as 
a hatter.” 
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The Dean returned promptly. 
“These are all I can lay hands on,” 
he said, producing a very old clerical 
suit, a pair of boots, collar (which fas- 
tened at the back) and a round felt hat. 
“I think the—er—disguise will be per- 
fect.” Again the Dean smiled, but it 
was hardly the smile of a good Samari- 
tan. He had an entertaining vision of 
his visitor dressed in that rusty suit be- 
ing compelled to walk in the light of 
day (for the dawn had broken) through 
the streets of Tilchester. 

But if the man had any qualms on 
that point he concealed them. Indeed, 
he rather astonished the Dean by his 
ready and grateful acceptance of the 
clothes. With the round felt hat he 
appeared particularly pleased. Like a 
methodical person he proceeded to 
make a bundle of his prison clothes. 

“I will see that they are locked up 
somewhere,” said the Dean. 

“Better destroy them,” remarked the 
man. 

“Perhaps so,” said the Dean, look- 
ing vastly amused. “At any rate, you 
will not be able to take them with 
you.” 

The strange guest agreed, and was 
escorted to the front door by the Dean, 
who remarked, “As a rule I don't 
think I am credited with a sense of 
humor.” 

For the first time the man grinned. 
“You have more than that,” he said. 
und strode down the path with a 
smart, firm step. 

“He keeps it up admirably,” said the 
Dean, watching his movements. 

Then he went back to his study and 
laughed—laughed till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. “I really believe he 
thought he took me in,” he muttered; 
“but forewarned is forearmed. With 
these things”’—he fondly tapped the 
testimonial and the discarded clothes— 
“in my possession I don’t think he will 
appreciate the joke. It was really 
good of Arthur to let me know.” 
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He again took the letter from his 
pocket and re-read it musingly: 


Tilchester— College. 
Dear Uncle,—Just a line about those 
theatricals. As you know, the fellows 
do not take your criticism at all kindly, 
and they are determined to play The 
Hunted Convict with realistic effects. 
We have a fellow down from London 
named Murray—he is a first-rate ama- 
teur actor, and belongs to a Tilchester 
family—and he is to take the part of 
the convict. What I want to say, 
however, is this: in consequence of 
your remarks about their abilities, they 
are arranging a rather bad practical 
joke—namely, Murray, dressed in pri- 
son clothes, is going to get into your 
house and ask for assistance as an es- 
caped convict. The other fellows are 
to be about in case anything goes 
wrong. There is a wager on, and if 
Murray gets through all right he will 
‘make a bit. (Excuse my slang.) I 
have only just heard of this, as the 
fellows did not like to let me into the 
secret. I really think it is going too 
far, as a chap dressed as a convict 

might give Aunt Mary a bad fright. 

Your affectionate nephew. 
Arthur Lawson. 


The Dean of Tilchester went to bed 
with a happy smile on his face, and 
even forgot to dream. 


When he put in an appearance at 
the breakfast-table he did not look like 
a2 man who had been keeping late 
hours. The thought that he had got 
even, in his own way, with some of the 
turbulent youths of Tilchester, who 
were content to take learning but not 
moral guidance from him, was a source 
of great satisfaction. 

As his wife was in delicate health the 
Dean breakfasted alone, and relieved 
the solitude of his meal by an occa- 
sional laugh. Over his second cup of 
coffee he read his letters, as was his 
custom. He saw that one was in his 


nephew's handwriting, and he turned 
to it with an amused smile. 
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But the smile disappeared as he read. 
The letter ran: 


Tilchester College. 
Dear Uncle,—A few words to say that 
you need have no fears about the pro- 
posed joke. The presenting of The 
Hunted Convict has been abandoned, as 
Murray sprained his ankle rather 
badly a few days ago. As soon as he 
is well he will have to return to Lon- 
don, where he is due for an examina- 
tion, so there will be no opportunities 
for rehearsal. None of the other fel- 

lows are equal to the part. 
Your affectionate nephew, 
Arthur Lawson. 


The letter dropped from the hand of 
the Dean on to the carpet. An ashen 
color stole over his face, and he had a 
feeling of being suddenly unwell. 

Mechanically he put out his hand and 
grasped the fatal letter again and quite 
convinced himself that he was not 
dreaming. Not a joke after all! What 
had he done? 

He rose unsteadily and walked to the 
door. Reason prompted him to go to 
the study and make sure that the 
much-valued mementoes of the mid- 
night drama were safe under lock and 
key. He fully realized that on any 
occasion of this sort great presence of 
mind was required. 

In the hall he encountered a matfd. 
Noticing an unusual pallor about his 
cheeks, she inquired whether she could 
bring him anything. 

“Bridget,” he faltered, “I am going 
into the study to—to work. I don't 
wish to be disturbed on any account.” 

Later in the morning the first edition 
of the evening paper was laid on the 
Dean's table. His hands shook as he 
picked it up. On the front page, in 
glaring type, he read: 


Daring escape of a convict from. Tilches- 
ter Jail. 


There followed some meagre details 
of a warder being surprised and a 
bunch of keys takea from him. There 
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was also a personal description of the 
convict in question, who, it seemed, 
had been sentenced under the name of 
Thomas Brown to a long term of im- 
prisonment for forgery. The Dean 
found that the description was pain- 
fully accurate. 

During those days in which the hue 
and cry continued the Dean suffered 
great mental agony. That part of 
him which was a law-abiding citizen 
and a clergyman came into violent con- 
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flict with the more human part. He 
was in a terrible dilemma as to what, 
in the circumstances, he ought to do. 
His ultimate decision to do nothing ex- 
cept take a much-needed holiday was 
confirmed through the agency of the 
postman. One morning he received a 
percel containing an old suit of clergy- 
man's clothes and an unsigned letter 
bearing a foreign postmark, in which 
he was warmly thanked for his timely 
assistance to a gentleman in distress. 
Edward John Prior. 





THE RUSSIAN HORIZON, 


If this epoch goes down to history, 
as it assuredly will, as a period of 
criminal waste in all departments of 
life, modern Russia will be held up as 
an example of this waste in its ex- 
tremest and most abominable form. 
Tor, in addition to that squandering of 
human material which is involved in 
the economic conditions under which 
all civilized nations now live, Russia 
has to endure the wanton destruction 
which is the necessary accompaniment 
of a great political and social upheaval. 
The endless procession of over-crowded 
trains bearing away to the great rub 
bish-heap of Siberia the best blood, 
brain and spirit of the nation; the great 
foundling hospital of Moscow which is 
said to deposit annually thousands of 
victims in the river that runs beneath 
its walls; the countless numbers of 
famishing or homeless peasants; the 
burning villages and the burning 
chateaux; the periodical outbursts of 
blood-lust and _ religious fanaticism, 
egged on by political intrigue, directed 
against the unfortunate children of 
Israel, the despised; the very advo- 
cates of law and brotherhood arming 
themselves with the most deadly instru- 
ments of destruction and seeking to 
establish their new social order by 


° 
blowing their opponents to 
what are all these but indications of 
colossal waste, waste of life, of wealth, 
of intellect, of every material out of 
which alone the future can be built? 
Were a normal state of affairs to be 
re-established in Russia to-morrow, she 
would still take years to recover from 
the enormous weight of debt which 
her extravagant administrators have 
heaped up with reckless improvidence: 
and in other and more vital matters 
than finance, how soon would she re- 
cover? Perhaps not for generations. 
But, alas! to-morrow will see no es- 
tablishment of normal conditions. 

Yet the so-called Russian Government 
upon which rests the entire responsi- 
bility of this anarchical state of affairs, 
seems at the present moment to be in 
a stronger position than it has been tor 
many years past. To the surprise of 
every one the double-headed eagle has 
emerged from the great storm-cloud of 
1905 with wings stronger and beaks 
sharper than the hour of 
distress a few concessions were wrung 
from the Tsar, but though he followed 
the constitutional tack for a while, he 
is now busy reefing his canvas. The 
Duma still exists. but without its 
raison détre, for it no longer represents 


pieces— 


ever. In 











the people. Stolypin, the astute “pa- 
cificator,” hus managed to coop the lion 
within the cage of autocracy, and if it 
still occasionally growls, out comes the 
whip followed by submission and “par- 
don.” Meanwhile the members of the 
last Duma are being prosecuted for ex- 
pressing the sentiments of their con- 
stituents, which is what they were 
elected to do. Legal trial, however, is 
at best an expensive, laborious and 
risky way of going to work, and one 
only necessary in the case of those who 
have somehow attracted the attention 
of Europe. For the obscurer and more 
extreme sections of the army of liberty 
there is the summary and effective “ad- 
ministrative order,” which has already 
filled the prisons of Russia to over- 
flowing. So much for the imperial 
guarantees of liberty of speech and lib- 
erty of person. The liberty of the press 
is best exemplified by the fact that so 
many papers have been suppressed 
within the past year in Russia that one 
of the three largest paper mills in Fin- 
land has just been forced to close down 
turning loose some 
Tsar has 
what of 

mind a 


in consequence, 
thousand employees. The 
violated his promises, but 
that? To the bureaucratic 
promise is for use, not for fulfilment. 
Truly, as far as appearances go, re- 
action has laid its dead hand upon 
every promise of progress, every hope 
for the future. This is well brought 
out by the altered tone of that small 
talk of society which always responds 
so rapidly to any change in the polit- 
ical atmosphere. Two years ago it was 
possible for a lady to remark to the 
assembled company in a St. Peters- 
burg drawing-room that her belief was 
that nothing would come of all this 
pother until the whole imperial fam- 
ily had been blown into space. The 
following story shows how far the pen- 
dulum has since swung to the right. 
The mother of a friend of mine who 
owns an estate in the neighborhood of 
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Moscow was present at a large dinner- 
party. Politics in Russia are too vi- 
tal to be held back as a topic of con- 
versation until the ladies have tied 
from the reek of the masculine cigar, 
and the subject of terrorism was soon 
being discussed in general by the whole 
assembly of thirty to forty guests. How 
was the movement to be stamped out? 
was the problem, and the solution 
which seemed to meet the approbation 
of the majority was that for every po- 
lice officer killed five political prisoners. 
should be hanged, for every superior 
officer ten, and for every governor 
twenty. This point having been satis- 
factorily settled, the conversation 
turned to the peasant question. My 
friend’s mother finding herself appar- 
ently the only person in the room with 
the slightest suspicion of liberal ideas, 
had kept a judicious silence up to this 
point, but now her neighbor, the gov- 
ernor of the province, turned to her 
and remarked, “Baroness , don’t 
you ever have disturbances among the- 
peasants on your property?” “Oh yes, 
occasionally,” she replied. “In that 
case,” returned the governor impress- 
ively, “there is but one thing to be 
done. Send for me at once and I will 
come and burn a few villages for you.” 
“Surely that would do little good,” she 
remarked; “the poor things would only 
murder me in my bed on the first op- 
portunity.” Such simplicity of outlook 
seemed half to amuse, half to irritate 
the worthy governor. “I assure you,” 
he added, as if closing the topic, “you 
are quite mistaken; the course I propose: 
is an unfailing remedy. I have myself 
tried it upon several occasions, and it 
has always answered admirably.” 
Such are the sentiments of the rulers 
of Russia at the beginning of the year 
of our Lord 1908. It would be easy to 
throw more detail into the picture of 
this long-suffering and oppressed coun- 
try, to tell a hundred tales of shame 
and horror which would scarcely bear 
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the printing, and would scarcely find 
credence if printed; to throw light, for 
example, upon the plight of the brave, 
wretched women who have cheerfully 
risked life and the honor which is more 
than life in the cause of liberty, 
women for the most part of great re- 
finement and intelligence, thousands of 
whom are lying at this moment rotting, 
ten to a tiny cell, in the great prisons 
of Russia. But it has all been told be- 
fore. The inhabitants of happier coun- 
tries find it impossible to realize the 
lot of their Russian brothers; for a tale 
however long and however oft re- 
peated is but a tale after all. Moreover, 
after a time it becomes wearisome, like 
the moaning of the wind in the dark- 
ness Outside a house full of light and 
comfort. 

Let us turn and consider the situa- 
tion, not from the point of view of 
present misery, but from that of hope 
for the future. Let us lift our eyes 
from the squalor, degradation and suf- 
fering at our feet, and search the ho- 
rizon for some faint glow, however in- 
significant, of the dawn. It should be 
borne in mind that the Duma, which 
has attracted, as those who first con- 
voked it intended, so much attention in 
parliamentary countries, has never 
been, in the opinion of a large propor- 
tion of the population, of any impor- 
tance whatsoever. The lack of interest 
shown by the people in the various 
elections has been taken as a sign of 
the political incapacity of the race. Not 
a bit of it. As most of the electorate 
realized from the outset, the Duma 
was never meant to be a stepping-stone 
towards constitutional government. It 
was a toy which the Russian Govern- 
ment found it convenient to flourish be- 
fore the eyes of the European onlook- 
ers to keep them happy while it went 
on with its work of stamping out all 
real signs of constitutional growth. As 
a matter of fact no political institu- 
tions, however well advertised, can be 


of the slightest use to Russia while the 
theory of autocracy still remains su- 
preme. The Duma has been of double 
service to the Government. It has en- 
abled them to float loans, while it has 
brought to the fore the most enlight- 
ened and determined spirits in the 
country, who can now be conveniently 
despatched to Siberia. But it has not 
brought the country one step nearer to 
the solution of its problems. The law- 
yers and professors who form the 
“Cadet” party have made an honest at- 
tempt to apply their reading of history 
and their knowledge of constitutional 
law to their own country, and to use 
the Duma as the thin end of the wedge 
of constitutionalism, to be driven by 
gentle and almost imperceptible taps 
into the heart of autocracy. But the 
eancer from which Russia suffers can- 
not be cured by homeopathic treat- 
ment; it needs the surgeon with his 
knife. The “Cadets” have failed, and 
their failure, which is one cause of the 
present depression, has proved that the 
revolutionaries have been right from 
the very beginning; nothing can be 
done to improve matters until auto- 
cracy and all it symbolizes has been 
destroyed root and branch. 

What then are the revolutionaries do- 
ing? At first sight their condition 
seems hardly more promising, and far 
more uncomfortable than that of the 
“Cadets.” It is difficult to obtain exact 
information in these matters, but there 
appears to have been an enormous num- 
ber of arrests made recently among the 
revolutionaries, which is a sign of 
weakness and lack of confidence, if 
not of secret treachery, in the ranks. 
Many of Stolypin’s recent catches have 
been men and women of great impor- 
tance, among whom may be mentioned 
that noble veteran Nicholas Tchaykov- 
sky, the father of the revolution. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the revolutionary 
work is going forward. The events of 
1905 marked a turning point in the his- 
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tory of the revolution. Previously 
propaganda had been carried on chiefly 
among the town workers, but the fail- 
ure of the great strike and of the Mos- 
cow rising proved that the proletariate 
were not capable of carrying on the 
fight single-handed against the forces 
of autocracy. The realization of this 
tended to take the lead of affairs out 
of the hands of the Social Democrats 
and put it into those of the Social Rev- 
olutionaries. The Social Democratic 
doctrine that salvation cometh from 
the proletariate alone was disproved 
by facts, and the Social Revolutionaries 
who had always insisted on the im- 
portance of the peasantry have, during 
the past two years, come more and 
more to the fore, the more intelligent 
among the Social Democrats having 
joined their ranks. The task this party 
sets before it is that of converting the 
peasantry and the army. 

The success of this propaganda work 
has exceeded the hopes of those who 
initiated it. Since the dissolution of 
the first Duma, the peasants have for 
the most pert lost their last vestige of 
faith in the Tsar, and openly curse him 
in the roundest terms. In many places 
they are almost masters of the situa- 
tion. In the summer of 1906 a number 
of villages sent in demands to the land- 
lords for a reduction of their rent to a 
quarter of its previous amount, and the 
majority of the demands were granted. 
In the Volga district indeed peasants 
are dictating not merely to the land- 
lords but also to the officials. 

An even more significant sign of the 
times is the increasing quantity of out- 
law bands who rove the country. 
Some of these no doubt are recruited 


from the criminal section of the com-— 


munity, who are ever ready to turn 
the weakness of the executive to their 
own purpose. But on the other hand 
it must be urged that the very exist- 
ence of a large criminal class is a sign 
of the dissolution of society, and, fur- 
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ther, that the majority of these out- 
laws have been forced to become so by 
circumstances. Their ranks are filled 
from many sources. First, there are 
the deserters from the army, the num- 
bers of which may be gauged by the 
fact that a few months ago four hun- 
dred of them met together at Baku and 
began laying down the law to the 
neighborhood by issuing proclamations, 
Then there are the ever-increasing 
number of the unemployed, created by 
the dislocation of industries and the 
burning villages, and these take to rob- 
bery to earn their daily bread. Hun- 
dreds of peasants also, who have been 
persecuted by the police and driven 
from their homes for suspected rev- 
olutionary opinions, go to swell the 
ranks of this desperate and anti-bureau- 
cratic element, which has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain by a rev- 
olution. 

One of the most famous of these out- 
law bands is that known as the “wood- 
land brothers,” which dwells in the 
Ural mountains. Its captain is one 
Lbov, a huge peasant who has been a 
worker in a Government gun factory, 
and an artilleryman in the Japanese 
war. He took part in the troubles of 
the winter of 1905-6, was marked down 
by the police because of his size, and 
was forced to flee to the mountains. 
Soon other fugitives and discontents 
began to gather round him, and com- 
menced to organize attacks upon the 
police, and to “expropriate” Govern- 
ment nioney. The people of the neigh- 
borhood had _ repeatedly petitioned 
against the Government drink-shops 
which exercise so demoralizing an in- 
fluence throughout Russia. Lbov makes 
these drink-shops an especial object of 
his attack, and is said to have almost 
rid the district of them. The “wood- 
land brothers” dispersed for the win- 
ter, but the spring will doubtless see 
them in action again. A similar band 
at Vietka, in the south of Russia, occu- 
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pies itself in expelling obnoxious offi- 
cials and landlords from the neighbor- 
hood. In certain other localities the 
peasants are clamoring to the revolu- 
tionaries for arms, while incendiarism 
is rampant al] over the country, and 
more especially in the province of 
Kherson. Scarcely a day passes but 
some manor is burnt to the ground. 
The landlords combine and send large 
sums of money to the Government, 
with prayers for the assistance of Cos- 
sacks, but this is an expensive busi- 
ness, and, moreover, the Cossacks very 
soon begin to fraternize with the peo- 
ple they are hired to suppress. All this 
goes to show that the country popula- 
tion is already stirring itself. The im- 
movable moujik is moving. The peo- 
ple are already taking matters into 
their own hands and discovering meth- 
ods of combating the Government. 
While Stolypin is congratulating him- 
self in Petersburg over the triumph of 
reaction, the type of warfare just indi- 
cated is daily on the increase, and will 
in the future become a recognized in- 
stitution. And the present state of 
Russia is such that one must welcome 
this chaos as the first ste» towards a 
new cosmos. 

Further, where the peasant leads the 
army must follow, for the army is only 
a proportion of the peasantry under 
arms. Every year some 250,000 new 
recruits are enlisted, which means that 
a third of the army is always new 
blood, and as time goes on this new 
blood is more and more revolutionary. 
Of the enlistment which took place last 
autumn I do not possess any figures, 
but that of November 1906 was a per- 
fect fiasco as far as the north-west 
provinces of the empire con- 
cerned. Only fifty per cent. of those 
upon whom the lot fell put in an ap- 
pearance, and those who did made no 
secret of their revolutionary intentions, 
even going to the length of singing the 
Marseillaise within earshot of the offi- 
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There can be no doubt that a 
vast proportion of the Russian mili- 
tary are at this moment heart and soul 
with the revolution, but, and this is 
the important point, they have no 
leaders. The officers are almost to a 
man reactionary, owing to the training 
they get in the military schools. In 
the early days of the movement things 
were different, and many an officer 
was numbered among the adherents of 
progress. But under Alexander III a 
new type of military school wus es- 
tablished, with a curriculum’ from 
which all science, or anything else of 
an enlightening nature, was carefully 
excluded. The typical Russian officer 
of to-day is superficially a charming 
person. His manners are perfect, and 
since he invariably speaks several lan- 
guages fluently, he strikes you, espe- 
cially if you happen to be an English- 
man, as a very accomplished person. 
Yet he is, if you come to know him bet- 
ter, the most ignorant and often the 
most brutal of mortals. He can write 
none of the languages he has picked up 
as a child from foreign governesses, of- 
ten indeed he cannot write his own 
language correctly, while his charm of 
manner only serves to conceal a bar- 
barism which finds its chief delight in 
self-indulgence and cruelty. It is the 
officer who is the chief obstacle to the 
revolutionary movement at the present 
moment. The failure of such mutinies 
as those of Sveaborg and Kronstadt 
and of many others in the interior, of 
which the outside world is ignorant, is 
due to the lack of officers among the: 
revolutionary forces. But the revolu- 
tionaries do not despair of converting 
even the officer. Already some of the 
youngest have been infected with rev~ 
olutionary ideas, while others are be- 
ginning to recoil] in sheer disgust from 
the foul work of which 
their duties entail. 


cers, 


oppression 


. . . . . . 


It is still night with us,'a night of: 
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horrors, of evil dreams and evil pur- 
poses, a night in which men grope for 
each other’s throats and grapple and 
stab in the dark. Nor can any one tell 
how many hours have yet to run be- 
fore the dawn. It will and must come— 
that is sufficient for the struggler for 
freedom, he is content to go on fight- 
ing in the certainty that his children or 
his children's children will see the day 
at last. But what is this day for which 
the best of Russia hopes and suffers? 
What will the dawn, for signs of 
whose approach we have searched the 
horizon, reveal to the astonished gaze 
of man? A second bourgeois France? 
A United States of Russia, in which 
the doctrine of liberty is made a cloak 
for a shameless exploitation of human- 
ity and a nauseating scramble for gold? 
If he believed that the destruction of 
autocracy would bring about such re- 
sults, no revolutionary would lift an- 
other finger to aid In the work. No, 
The Albany Review. 
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the day that must eventually dawn over 
the mighty plains of Russia will be a 
day such as the world has not yet seen. 
Only something new and something 
great can be brought forth after such 
birth-throes as Russia is now enduring. 
It would be idle to speculate as to the 
exact form of polity which she will in 
the end work out for herself. But of 
one thing there can be no manner of 
doubt. In some way or other it will be 
what we now ¢all socialistic, that is, it 
will be a society and not a mere heap 
of writhing, struggling individuals. In 
fact, the “Russian Revolution” is no 
mere isolated phenomenon. It is sim- 
ply the most desperate battle-field of 
that world-wide war which has been 
declared upon the existing principles of 
human government by all those who 
regard our present manner of life as 
detestable and degrading, and wish to 
“remould it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.” 
Wildover Johnson. 





PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE CALENDAR. ‘ 


The last great alteration in the calen- 
dar was that which was known as the 
Gregorian Reformation. It was pro- 
mulgated in 1582, and at once accepted 
in all countries which were under the 
Roman obedience in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, but only gradually adopted by 
those belonging to the Reformed West- 
ern Church (which are all usually 
called Protestant, though that term 
strictly pertains to the Lutherans only). 
whilst the Eastern Church adheres stili 
to the old Julian style. 

Now it is often forgotten that the 
change then made was two-fold, the 
two parts having really no reference to 
each other, and the assertion frequently 
made that the Gregorian calendar was 
constructed, or nearly so, to agree with 
the astronomical length of the year, ap- 
plies to only one of these changes, the 





other, which made a violent hiatus in 
the succession of days, being effected 
with a totally different object. For if 
the year were to be assigned its true 
length and not the 365% days decreed 
by Julius Cesar, it would at first sight 
have seemed most natural to choose a 
convenient epoch, such as the end of 
a century, and simply arrange the 
omission of a leap-year at certain stated 
times from that. (Here we may pa- 
renthetically remark that a regulation 
to drop a leap-year at the end of each 
132nd year would have been more ac- 
curate, and quite as simple as that 
actually adopted.) But it was also 
thought necessary to bring back the 
vernal equinox to the date it occupied, 
not at the Christian era, but at the 
time of the Council of Niczea in the 
fourth century. Hence ten days were 
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omitted from the current sequence, an | 
when England came into line with 
other western countries, eleven days 
were omitted in 1752. This. of course, 
makes great care necessary in compar- 
ing events as given in English and Con- 
tinental narratives between 1582 and 
1752. 

The change now proposed, and re- 
cently brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Pearce, is of a much 
more drastic kind. It is not a reforma- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar as re- 
gards the length of the year (and a 
small change of the rule, as already 
mentioned, would improve its accuracy 
at long intervals), but a proposal to 
alter the succession of the days of the 
week and of the month to secure a de- 
gree of symmetry in their corre- 
spondence, and an equality in the four 
quarters of the year. Thus the first 
of January ‘and the leap-year day, 
which, however, is to be. not in Feb- 
ruary, but in June, have each to be con- 
sidered in every respect a dies non; if 
either falls on a Sunday, not that day, 
Sut the next is to be reckoned as Sun- 
day, which, of course, would occa- 
sionally throw Sunday one day, or even 
two days, ahead of its place in the se- 
quence of seven days. 

Now it may safely be affirmed that, 
mot only for its practical inconvenience 
and disturbance of the uniformity and 
continuity which are so desirable in a 
calendar, but for other reasons also, 
even more weighty, this alteration can 
never be accepted in Christian coun- 
tries, nor could it commend itself if we 
began de novo. 

As regards the days of the month, 
the case is different. The existing ar- 
rangement was a perversion of that de- 
<reed by Julius Ceesar. He ordained 
that the year should begin with Jan- 
wary, the ist being the day of new 
moon nearest the winter solstice when 
the change was made, and that that 
month should have thirty-one days and 


each alternate month afterwards, the 
rest to have thirty, excepting February, 
which should have twenty-nine days in 
common years and thirty days in leap- 
years, to fall every fourth year. In 
the reign of Augustus, who looked upon 
August as his special month, though it 
was not that of his birth, the conven- 
ient and easily to be remembered ar- 
rangement of Julius was altered in or- 
der that August might have as many 
days as July. By the earlier arrange- 
ment the days of the successive months 
were 31, 29 (or 30), 31, 30, 31, 30, 31, 
30, 31, 30, 31, 30; by the later (now 
followed), 31, 28 (or 29), 31, 30, 31, 30, 
31, 31, 30, 31, 30, 31. 

No doubt Ceesar placed the leap-day 
in February because that had been the 
last month of the year in the old Ro- 
man calendar. There would be no 
harm, if we were starting afresh, in 
placing it in June as proposed by Mr. 
Pearce; but it would injure continuity 
(always a desirable thing in itself) 
und not attain his object unless 
the day, as well as New Year's Day 
were made a dies non, both in the 
week and in the month. Neither of 
these would be convenient; the first 
ix, for other reasons also, inadmis- 
sible. 

On one point we agree with Mr. 
I’earce, and that is as regards the inci- 
dence of Easter. There is a common, 
but false, impression that the existing 
cumbrous arrangement has the author- 
ity of the Council of Nicza. All that 
that council decreed was, in opposition 
to the so-called Quartodecimans, that 
aster should always be kept on a Sun- 
day; the particular Sunday was regu- 
lated by various cycles, the Meteonic 
being usually followed, and the pres- 
ent rule was initiated by the advisers 
of Pope Gregory XIIL., the English 
Prayer-Book rule arriving at the same 
end, when our calendar was reformed, 
by a slightly different process. It has 
not secured uniformity in Christendom 
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because the Eastern church still fol- 
lows the Julian calendar, and there- 
fore its Easter is usually different from 
ours. A rule to keep Easter on the 
second Sunday in April (when the first 
Easter in all probability fell) would be 
very convenient, but it is an ecclesi- 
Nature. 
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astical question, and the alteration 
should be the act of the whole church. 
To make it always on the same day of 
the month, as well as week, as Mr. 
Pearce proposes, could not be done 
without accepting his other drastic and 
inadmissible proposals. 
W. T. L. 





THE LATE PRIME MINISTER AND HOME RULE. 


I was, I believe, the very last Mem- 
ber of Parliament to speak to “C.-B.” 
within the precincts of the House of 
Commons, and J] shall never forget this 
interview. 

It was Wednesday, the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. As Prime Minister he had 
made a speech of considerable length 
in the forenoon, proposing a resolution 
for the closure of the discussion on the 
Land Values (Scotland) Bill, which 
had been rejected by the House of 
Lords last year, and which the Govern- 
ment were about to send back to the 
House of Lords again as a challenge. 

His speech was fairly vigorous, al- 
though it was noticed that he seemed 
somewhat nervous, and made more use 
than usual of the copious notes which 
he had brought down with him. 

About 7.30 in the evening he sent 
me a message with a desire to see me. 
I found him in one of the small private 
rooms immediately behind the Speak- 
er’s chair. I discussed with him fully 
the forthcoming Home Rule debate, 
which was to take place the following 
Monday, and I found him most anxious 
and determined that the discussion 
should be of a character entirely satis- 
factory to Ireland and to the Irish 
Party. 

He told me that he had made up his 
mind to wind up the debate himself, 
and that I could rely upon his making 
a strong Home Rule declaration. 

Knowing the enfeebled state of his 
health, I suggested that he ought to 


speak early in the debate instead of 
putting himself to the labor of waiting 
up until a late hour and speaking, per- 
haps, at midnight. He. answered that 
by saying: “I am not so far gone as 
al] that, and I am quite determined to 
wind up the debate myself.” 

I noticed that his face was not only 
drawn, but almost ghastly in its pallor, 
and I apologized to him for having kept 
him so long; but he would not hear of 
any apology. On the contrary, he as- 
sured me that he was as anxious as [ 
was myself about the success of the 
forthcoming debate. He said he was 
then going home to have a quiet even- 
ing and rest. He said “good-night” to 
me and went out by the private door at 
the back of the Speaker’s chair, and 
immediately left the building. 

That was the last occasion on which 
he ever set foot in the House of Com- 
mons. 

I confess that | felt extremely un- 
easy about the state of his health, and 
I mentioned to more than one friend 
that evening that I was almost shocked 
at his appearance at close quarters. 

I cannot say that I was entirely sur- 
prised when, the next afternoon, I was 
informed, in the strictest confidence, 
that once again he was extremely, se- 
riously, ill. 

The public did not know, at that 
time, anything about it, and even when 
mention was made in the papers that 
he was indisposed the matter was made 
light of. But I knew, from the Thurs- 
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day afternoon, that he would never be 

seen in the House of Commons again. 

A striking instance of his extraordi- 
nary anxiety for the result of the 
Home Rule discussion was afforded the 
next day—that is, Friday, the 14th of 
February. 

Mr. Birrell had suddenly been struck 
down by influenza, and we were then 
in this position: that neither the Min- 
ister responsible for Ireland nor the 
Prime Minister would be able to take 
part in the Home Rule debate on the 
following Monday. 

I put myself in communication with 
Mr. Asquith, who was acting as 
Leader of the House in the absence of 
the Prime Minister, and represented to 
him the difficulties of proceeding with 
the debate in the absence of these two 
gentlemen. 

After consulting with some of his 
colleagues, I was informed by Mr. As- 
quith that, on the whole, it would be 
better for the debate to proceed, and 
that he himself would take part in it. 

Later on Friday afternoon, however, 
I ascertained that “C.-B.,” having 
heard that Mr. Birrell, the Chief Sec- 
retary, would be incapacitated from 
taking part in the debate, had sent an 
urgent message over to the House of 
Commons for a_ well-known Cabinet 
Minister to visit him. 

This latter gentleman returned after 
about half an hour. He had had an in- 
terview by the bedside with the Prime 
Minister, who informed him, if the de- 
bate was not adjourned, that he had 
made up his mind, no matter what the 
cost, that he would get up out of bed 
and come over and take part in the 
discussion himself. 

In consequence of this message, the 
debate was finally adjourned; but, un- 
fortunately, the Prime Minister was 
never able to take the part in it which 
he intended. 

During the last twenty years I had 
very many opportunities of judging of 
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the friendliness of “C.-B.” to Lreland 
and the cause of Home Rule. 

His great characteristic was that, in 
face of intimidation and pressure of 
all sorts he always stood by his guns. 
He refused to budge one inch to the 
clamor which was raised against him 
over the South African War; and, in 
the same way, he refused to budge one 
inch on the question of Home Rule in 
deference to the pressure within his 
own Party, led by Lord Rosebery and 
his friends. 

At the last General Election, if it 
rested with him, Home Rule would 
have been one of the leading issues to 
be decided by the electors. Indeed, so 
far as he personally was concerned, he 
did his best to make it so. 

In his speech at Stirling during the 
Election, and in his subsequent utter- 
ances, he put the Home Rule question 
to the very front, and, in Lord Rose- 
bery’s subsequent words, “Nailed the 
Home Rule flag to the mast.” 

He absolutely declined to give any 
pledge that Home Rule would not be 
dealt with effectively in this Parlia- 
ment. But he was not master of the 
situation, and before the Election he 
naturally never had any conception of 
the extraordinary reaction of popular 
favor towards the Liberal Party which 
was about to be witnessed. 

The result was that other members 
of the Party and other members of the 
new Government gave pledges which 
had the consequence of effectively rul- 
ing out Home Rule in the full sense of 
the term for this Parliament. 

To have carried out his own view 
with reference to Home Rule, “C.-B.” 
would have been forced to smash his 
Cabinet and his Government imme- 
diately after they came into power. 

I have had, for many long years, 
personal and political relations with 
“C.-B.” of a somewhat close character, 
and I formed the opinion that, as a 
politician, he was perfectly straightfor- 
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ward and reliable, and, as an individ- In him Ireland ceriainly has lost a 
ual, was of a most lovable character. good friend, and I think it speaks 
In proposing a_ resolution in the well for the public life of England that, 
House of Commons, consequent upon in his instance, the qualities which I 
the assassination of the King of Portu- have mentioned led, in the end, in 
gal, “C.-B.” described that monarch as_ spite of calumny, prejudice, and abuse, 
“the manly, friendly, kindly King.” to the very highest office in the nation, 
There never was a man of whom those and gained for him the universal re- 
words were so true as they were of spect and regret of men of all political 
“C.-B.” himself. These were his char- parties and creeds. 
acteristics—manliness, friendliness, and 
kindliness. J.-E. Redmond, 


The Nation. 





FLOWER OF ORANGE. 
By an Egoist Abroad. 


White noon that on the columned patio falls 
Still leaves the flanking chambers dim and cool, ) 
Here where the swart kings held their alien rule | 

Behind Alcfzar’s battlemented walls. ) 





Cusped arch and arabesque and cedar dome 
Endure for sign of their illustrious reign, 
Wrought in a borrowed art when royal Spain 

Once more was mistress in her ancient home. 


And here the terraced gardens lie below, 
Lovely with rose and iris and the scent 
Of myrtle labyrinths where lovers went 
Losing their ways and hearts—how long ago! 
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Made restive by a poignant itch for rhyme, 

I yearn, among these Andalusian bowers, 

To conjure back from sleep the golden hours, 
And solve the strange conundrums set by Time. 


Here, then, they lived and loved (or so ’tis said), 
Here strolled in couples, trailing courtly feet, 
Bathed on occasion in the broiling heat, 

And ultimately vanished, being dead. 


And was their life-work largely lost in air? 
I have no certain news how that may be, 
But this I know, because my eyes can see— 
At least they kept their pleasaunce green and fair. 
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Acting without posterity’s advice, 
Could it occur to them that some fine day 
I too, the ages’ heir, might walk this way 
And want to find their gardens looking nice? 


Not it. 


They failed to read their mission clear, 


Yet served, unconsciously, that useful end, 
Giving me (see enclosed) my chance to send 
This flower of orange home to you, my dear. 


Seville, April 21. 
Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 





THE FUTURE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


The interesting ceremony at Wash- 
ington last Tuesday may serve to bring 
home to the ordinary European reader 
of newspapers the gradual and wel- 
come progress of the smaller Spanish- 
American States in stability and inter- 
national repute. The Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, of which President 
Roosevelt then laid the foundation- 
stone, is due in the main, like the Pal- 
ace of Peace at the Hague, to Mr. Car- 
négie’s munificence. It is to house the 
permanent staff of that Pan-American 
Congress which plays on the American 
Continent a part more important than 
the Hague Conference can yet claim in 
the civilized world. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress and its Bureau will help 
the small Republics of Southern and 
Central America to closer commercial 
intercourse, to stability at home, and 
to permanent peace and harmony 
among themselves. Emancipated from 
the Spanish yoke in the early nine- 
teenth century, with British sympathy, 
and with the moral aid of the British 
Foreign Office, they did little during 
their first half-century of liberty to jus- 
tify the hopes of their sympathizers in 
the old world. Their difficulties, sel- 
dom appreciated in Europe, have been 
various and immense. They started 
under the shadow of two conflicts, sur- 
vivals of their colonial period; that be- 


tween the central authority and local 
interests, which reappeared as a strug- 
gle between the federal principle and 
centralization, notably in Mexico, Co- 
lombia, and Argentina, and that be- 
tween the State and an aggressively 
militant Church. Their wars of liber- 
ation left them with a host of ambli- 
tious generals, ready to exploit these 
conflicts for their own ends. The form 
of society, which remained essentially 
aristocratic, enabled these leaders to 
win sufficient support by gaining over 
only a few rich and influential land- 
holders; and abundant troops were al- 
ways available, because the disbanded 
soldiery of a revolution could not set- 
tle down to the dull routine of rural 
peonage. The strange racial com- 
pounds of Indian and negro blood with 
a dash of Castilian and Basque were in- 
tractable material for government. 
Revolution followed revolution, and 
each succeeding Government was 
tainted with the misdeeds of its prede- 
cessors, and held responsible for their 
debts. No doubt in the greater States 
these conditions have passed away. Ar- 
gentina has long exhibited honesty in 
the payment of her national obliga- 
tions, though the same cannot be said 
for all her State Governments, and 
there are occasionally ominous rumors 
of coming disturbance. Chili has been 
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stable since 1891, Brazil since 1895, 
Uruguay since 1904. Mexico, under 
Diaz, like Athens under Pericles, is a 
democracy in name, but dominated by 
her first citizen; Colombia has made 
some progress under President Reyes; 
Peru has recovered from her defeat by 
Chili, and entered, under British and 
American auspices, on a period of pa- 
cific development of her vast natural 
resources; and, though the smaller Re- 
publics occasionally give cause for 
anxiety, there is reason to hope that, 
with assistance from Washington, they 
may settle their quarrels, straighten 
out their finances, render European in- 
tervention unnecessary, and avert the 
repetition of any such international in- 
cidents as took place, in Venezuela five 
years ago. 

Of the assistance they may expect 
from the United States there have been 
several examples in recent years. In 
his Message of December, 1905, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while disclaiming any 
desire to interfere with the satisfaction 
of the just claims of foreign creditors, 
offered the Spanish-American Govern- 
ments skilled assistance in so ordering 
their finances as to preclude the neces- 
sity of such intervention. Last Decem- 
ber, again, a conference at Washington 
made peace between Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and Salvador, and established a 
new High Court to settle disputes be- 
tween the Republics of Central Amer- 
ica, besides providing that no Govern- 
ment not constitutionally elected shall 
be recognized by the rest, so that a 
revolution becomes in theory almost 
impossible. At the last Pan-American 
Congress, at Rio Janeiro in 1906, Mr. 
Root disclaimed any desire on the part 
of the United States Government to in- 
terfere in the domestic poditics of South 
America; but. without such interfer- 
ence, it can protect the smaller States 
from each other and from themselves 
by diplomatic means. Just now there 
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are, no doubt, fresh apprehensions of 
serious difficulties between certain of 
the smaller States. There is a boun- 
dary dispute between Panama and Co- 
lombia which, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce has brought 
President Reyes to the neighborhood of 
the disputed area on the River Atrato. 
There is a dispute likewise between 
Venezuela and Colombia, the former 
State claiming an extension of territory 
in the Guajira peninsula, and also a 
district near Cucuta, containing a rail- 
way running from that town to Encon- 
trados, on the Venezuelan railway to 
Maracaibo. In Central America there 
is friction between Guatemala and 
Honduras, and Guatemala and Mexico 
—set up by the recent attempts at revo- 
lution in Guatemala, and the resultant 
efforts of her Government to obtain the 
extradition of the revolutionists. and 
aggravated by old jealousies dating 
from the colonial period about the 
boundaries of Mexico and Guatemala. 
But it is hardly likely that these dis- 
putes will be allowed to go far. War 
is a particularly undesirable method of 
solution as between these little States, 
inasmuch as it is always likely to end 
in revolution; and the United States 
Government has a strong interest in 
preventing them from injuring each 
other and themselves. Within the 
next ten years, and probably sooner, 
the Panama Canal will open up their 
resources, and initiate a period of pros- 
perity which may more than justify 
President Roosevelt's predictions. But 
they cannot do much without foreign 
capital and Italian or Spanish immi- 
grants, and they will not get either 
without stability and peace. To these 
benetits they will be assisted by 
friendly advice from Washington, and 
perhaps from the greater capitals of 
Spanish America, and the new Bureau 
will be its chief organ. 
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Mrs. Mary Austin’s “Santa Lucia” 
adds one more to the innumerable 
studies of mismated men and women, 
and should be read twice before it is 
finally judged, inasmuch as its author 
lacks the gift of sharply defining her 
characters. One discovers. when one 
comes to the end of the book, that both 
the couple in whose life peace is finally 
wrought, and the pair utterly crushed 
are really worth study, and the third 
pair, the happy lovers, are not insipid, 
as third pairs often are. The story 
would have been worth writing, had 
it been dull otherwise, for the sake of 
the attempted elopement, prevented by 
neighborly stupidity. One does not ex- 
pect such irony in books not written 
in French or Spanish. Harper & 
Brothers. 


About 150° full page photographs 
from nature, taken by Mr. Arthur I. 
Emerson, and accompanying text by 
Mr. Clarence M. Weed, form the book 
entitled “Our Trees, How to Know 
Them.” The pictures are clear and 
some of them are admirable, but the 
text is not uniformly arranged or 
planned, and lacks so many details 
that it would not be of much use to 
an ignorant explorer of the woods. 
The text is intended to be a guide to 
the recognition of the trees at any sea- 
son of the year, but as the color of the 
bark and the color of the leaf buds, 
and even of the blossoms are often 
omitted from the description the book 
is somewhat disappointing as a guide. 
To one who knows the trees described, 
it will be a pleasure to examine the 
pictures, and peruse the text. The 
Lippincott Company. 


Miss Anna Chapin Ray's pkin 
determination in her latest novel. 
“Quickened” to be just to those 


holding a faith alien to her own 
will bring her many friends who 
have not been attracted by the 
purely secular cleverness of her former 
stories. From the moment when 
“Teddy her Book” revealed her as an 
admirable writer for young girls, and 
in every step of the way during the 
production of her well-planned and 
well-written novels she has steadily im- 
proved, and in touching on spiritual 
matters she grows stronger. Not even 
in “On the Firing Line” is there any- 
thing so vividly impressive as her pic- 
ture of the observances at the shrine 
of St. Anne, her portrayal of the deep 
emotion of the worshippers; the com- 
plications of plot in “Ackroyd of the 
Faculty” are simple beside those in 
this later book. It should be said that 
notwithstanding its sympathetic treat- 
ment of Catholicism there is nothing in 
the book to offend an educated Prot- 
estant. Little. Brown & Co. 


Probably Mr. Harold Morton Kramer 
has not yet found the vein in which his 
best work lies, but that uncovered in 
“The Castle of Dawn” is far richer 
than those tapped by “Hearts and the 
Cross.” or by “Gayle Langford.” It 
must be admitted that it is only just 
possible that a wonderful castle should 
be built in the Ozark Mountains, and 
that it should become the home of a 
temporarily dispossessed ruler and his 
attendant traitors, for Spanish America 
and the Balkan States produce enough 
dispossessed rulers to satisfy the de- 
mand of the earth. It is also possi- 
ble that the ruler and his following 
should be very ready with the revolver; 
that their mountaineer neighbors, liv- 
ing in justifiable dread of the internal 
revenue officers should be similarly 
ready; and that the hero and heroine 
being held captive with no explanation 
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offered should not be especially scrupu- 
lous, but Mr. Kramer makes all this 
seem probable, and keeps his person- 
ages in lively motion, none the less in- 
teresting because its meaning is not 
explained to the reader until the tale 
is nearly ended. Moreover, he does 
not imitate Anthony Hope, his heroine 
is a very good specimen of the Amer- 
ican girl, and the keystone of the story 
is not set until the arch is ready for it, 
and all these points are in his favor. 
In future his books will be awaited in 
confident expectation of good work. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 


“The Belle Islers” is illustrated by 
more than thirty pictures in which Mr. 
Wallace Goldsmith shows the Ameri- 
can boy and the American girl as they 
are, no matter what Mr. Peter Newell 
and Miss Charlotte Harding may 
choose to present as their portraits. 
The text of which the greater part pur- 
ports to be written by a boy of fifteen 
describes an American village as it ap- 
pears to his uncharitable eyes whose 
vision is sharpened by the conscious- 
ness that his father, a minister of the 
same type as him of Auburn, is the vic- 
tim of his parishioners’ avarice, mean- 
ness, and dishonesty and that they de- 
liberately play upon a nature too fine 
for their understanding, in order to rob 
the man whom they pretend to honor. 
It is a tale writ large in many a vil- 
lage chronicle, but in fiction it has not 
before appeared in its entirety. Either 
some descending angel has brought 
healing to the waters of the pool, and 
the parishioners have reformed and 
lived thereafter in a state of touching 
submission to their pastor, or the 
clergyman has died, and they have felt 
remorse and called it repentance, a 
proceeding equally productive of self- 
satisfaction. It is understood that the 
pseudonym of Richard Brinsley New- 
man conceals a clergyman. It is to 
be hoped that his congregation will 
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should 
wax fat upon the profits of the book, 
for it should be read by the members 


not reduce his salary lest he 


of all the denominations in which 
the laborer is not deemed worthy 
of his hire. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Co. 


The time abounds in books outlining 
a character by touches, and requiring 
close attention from the reader, and 
more intelligence than is necessary for 
the mastery of a novel defining each 
character; and the latest book of the 
species “The Comments of Bagshot,” 
by Mr. J. A. Spender, is even more ex- 
acting than the average. “Bagshot” is 
shown as quite free from the ordinary 
anxiety to conform to an accepted type 
of humanity, yet so sane and honest 
that he falls into no eccentricity, but 
sees life all the more clearly because 
not agitated as to his position therein. 
His editor, as Mr. Spender chooses to 
be called, is represented as the executor 
of his will and the heir to his library 
in which were many diaries and manu- 
script notebooks, and book annotations 
such as a man chary of expression to 
those not fit might jot down for his 
own future companionship. They 
touch upon an infinite number of 
things, for he was not only an omnivo- 
rous reader, but a man of affairs, ac- 
customed to executive work, and com- 
pelled to study many manifestations 
of human activity. Bores, gambling, 
literature, women, dreams, thrift, 
money, reticence, are but a few of his 
topics, and on each he really has some- 
thing to say, and to those who read 
him as he should be read, he will be- 
come one of those friends who come 
forth from their covers when requested 
and are all the dearer because they 
never can ask to come, and so are en- 
countered only when one is in the mood 
for them, after the manner of friends 
in the Swedenborgian heaven. Henry 
Holt & Co. 











